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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN AN 
INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


Gaeta M. Kaar 


Teacher in Hamilton Branch of Lake View High School, Chicago 


Four years ago the superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, aided by a curriculum 
consultant, held a series of meetings with 
the principals and a small group of teachers 
from ten selected high schools. The purpose 
of these meetings was to plan an integrated 
program for ninth grade students which 
would meet their needs and those of the 
community more effectively than was being 
done by the conventional school program. 
Three years ago these plans were put into 
effect in five high schools, among them the 
Hamilton Branch of Lake View High 
School. This article deals with the work as 
it has progressed in this school. 

During the first year two teachers han- 
dled all of the students enrolled in the work. 
Because of the satisfactory results, the num- 
ber of students has gradually increased to 
include the entire school of three hundred 
and sixty students and ten teachers. An 
examination of the program and the evi- 
dences of its effect on the students, teach- 
ers, and parents will make clear the rea- 
sons for this expansion. 

Students are held individually responsible 
for a share in the planning of their own 
school projects. Ignoring subject lines, they 


study things which are to them significant 
and challenging. Their needs, interests, and 
abilities are taken into account in the shaping 
of activities designed to encourage effective 
personal growth and a functioning sense of 
social responsibility. 

Not only textbooks but all sources of per- 
tinent information, whether found inside or 
out of the school, are used to make study 
more realistic and complete. In this way 
many community agencies make substantial 
contributions. 


Tue NEIcHBORHOOD 


Formerly a residential district made up 
chiefly of small homes inhabited by reason- 
ably comfortable middle class people, the 
neighborhood surrounding the school today 
is an important manufacturing and shop- 
ping center. A large proportion of the fam- 
ilies with moderate means have moved to 
less congested sections of the city, where 
there is more play space for the children 
and less danger from heavy traffic. The 
Julia Lathrop Apartments, which form a 
unit of the Federal Housing Project in Chi- 
cago, are in this district. Our school draws 
a considerable part of its enrollment from 
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this section. Large department stores, furni- 
ture, clothing, food, and almost every con- 
ceivable type of retail store are located in 
this area. There are also restaurants, taverns, 
bowling alleys, theaters; travel, automobile, 
insurance, employment, and various other 
agencies; business colleges, beauty culture 
schools, banks, and offices. Greater in num- 
ber and in size than all of these are the larger 
and well-known manufacturing plants. 
Many of the employed people live within 
walking distance of their work. 

There is a great deal of unemployment. 
One year ago sixty per cent of the families 
represented in the school were dependent, 
in part at least, on government relief. The 
mothers of about fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren work for pay outside of their homes. 
This makes it necessary for the children to 
prepare meals and to do housekeeping. 
Broken homes due to divorce, death, or pov- 
erty are responsible for many emotionally un- 
stable children. Moreover, only a few of the 
parents are educated beyond the elementary 
school level and many have not completed 
the first eight grades. At least seventy-five 
per cent are either first or second genera- 
tion Americans. Many nationalities are rep- 
resented, including Greek, Italian, Irish, 
German, and Swedish; the German and 
Swedish are in the majority. 

From such backgrounds come children 
whose parents think they should be working 
for a living—children who are poorly clothed 
and undernourished; children whose parents 
believe in rigid discipline and in the tradi- 
tional type of schooling; children whose pa- 
rents want the best in life for them; and 
children of disinterested and morally lax 
parents. These children come to school 
under compulsion, through the activities of 
the truant officer. Few of the parents belong 
to any community organization or are in 
fact acquainted with their neighbors. Occa- 
sionally a mother chaperones a trip for us 
and this is a novel experience for her. 
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Our students come from local elementary 
schools, both parochial and public. Those 
from the parochial schools come not from 
free choice but because they cannot afford 
to go to a private or sectarian high school, 
Obviously their initial attitude toward our 
school is not a favorable one. The previous 
training of the students differs in kind and 
degree in as many ways as there are indi- 
vidual schools represented. 


Tue CurricuLuM ProcraM 


In order to provide time to work uninter. 
ruptedly with the children, the old eight. 
period day in the school has been eliminated, 
The child’s day consists of two one and one- 
half hour class periods, two forty-five minute 
study periods, and a forty-five minute gym- 
nasium period three days each week. Thus 
instead of having four or five academic 
teachers, he has only two, one during each 
of the two long periods. 

All of our teachers are specialists in at 
least one subject field. Although our pro- 
gram has made it necessary for them to study 
and expand their knowledge over a wider 
area, yet their particular proficiencies are in- 
dispensable. During the first year of our 
work the art and music teachers taught sepa- 
rate classes of music and art, but we found 
that practical work in music and art was 
an integral part of almost every study proj- 
ect; so the arrangement was changed and 
these teachers were given integrated groups 
to teach. There are, however, many times 
when their special service is needed. The 
art teacher not only helps students in classes 
other than her own integrated group, but 
she acts as a consultant for all of the teachers 
who come to her with problems affecting 
projects in their own classes. 

An art supervisor who previously visited 
only the art teacher now visits all of the 
teachers. She has become interested in the 
place of art in an integrated program and 
has been helpful not only in improving in- 
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gruction but in giving inspiration. The 
music teacher likewise helps all of the teach- 
ers. She also trains choruses and leads the 
singing of students from any part of the 
school. Pupils wishing band or orchestra 
instruction may join these organizations. 
Added to the manipulative work which is 
going on at all times throughout the school, 
a strong interest in music and art preludes 
many study projects on topics such as: 
Stories of Great Operas, Drums, The His- 
tory of Art, Great Artists, Mosaics, The His- 
tory of Puppets, Musical Instruments, and 
The Symphony. 

Teachers’ meetings are held regularly for 
the purpose of discussing difficulties and of 
making plans for the future. At these meet- 
ings the special resources of all teachers are 
used. For example, when a group of students 
produced a puppet show, an English teacher 
helped with the dramatization; the art 
teacher gave advice in the making of pup- 
pets and scenery; the music teacher assisted 
with the musical interpretations, and the 
stage was made in the industrial arts labora- 
tory. 

The curriculum organization is very sim- 
ple. The school is divided into several small 
units. Two teachers are in charge of each of 
these units. In Chicago all ninth graders 
are given science and English as a part of 
the required curriculum. They choose a third 
subject. This choice determines which of the 
various units of our school they will join. 
To illustrate, a German teacher and a science 
teacher receive the students who elect to 
take German when they enter. Although 
subject lines are broken down and the stu- 
dents work in their own fields of interest, 
one is apt to find these students making 
studies of German customs and the cultural 
background of Germany. Thus English, sci- 
ence, and German are integrated. A teacher 
of home economics and an English teacher 
receive the students who elect home arts. 
Under this arrangement large group activi- 
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ties such as trips, movies, radio programs, 
lectures, or student reports can be planned 
without interfering with the school as a 
whole. The students and teachers also learn 
to know each other better. Even though the 
teachers work all day with full-sized groups, 
they handle actually half as many different 
students. 

Once enrolled in his group, each student 
is asked to think of the things which interest 
him most and to pick one of these for further 
investigation. This is the beginning of a plan 
whereby a student works out his own study 
program. For many who are as yet lacking 
in self-directive ability and who expect 
teacher domination, this is an almost impos- 
sible task. In order to stimulate interest, a 
program rich in such activities as free read- 
ing, trips, movies, and class discussions is 
presented. 


A Community Stupy 


Generally it is suggested that those who 
wish to do so may make a study of the com- 
munity surrounding the school. This study 
always proves to be only the forerunner of 
deeper and more significant studies of social 
problems which the children themselves later 
initiate. It is only a matter of time before 
even the most inert and lethargic pupils dis- 
cover many things they want to investigate. 

A community study such as the one men- 
tioned generally starts out about like this: 
A group discussion meeting is held. The 
children are encouraged to discover that the 
project can be divided into a number of 
parts. These are listed and they choose the 
one they wish to take up. They break up into 
small groups, ranging usually from three to 
ten in membership. One class worked out 
the project in the following manner: 


The History of Our Community 
A Map of Our Community 
The People in Our Community: 
The Swedish People 
The German People 
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The Irish People 

The Jugoslavian People 

The Greek People 
Business in Our Community 
Recreation in Our Community 
Housing in Our Community 
Community Government 
Education in Our Community 
Protection of Citizens in Our Community: 

Health Department 

Water Works Department 

Fire Department 

Police Department 

Works Progress Administration 


Many trips were taken during school 
hours. These stimulated a curiosity to ex- 
plore further after school. For instance, the 
group studying housing actually bicycled 
over the entire district. In their report to the 
class, they gave an account of what they 
had learned from first-hand observation. 
Through reading they became able to see 
the social implications of some of their find- 
ings. They expressed their ideas as to the 
effects of poor housing on morality, health, 
and happiness. These ideas were new and 
thought-provoking to them and they worked 
eagerly. The following titles illustrate the 
nature of the reading done on this project: 


SwepisH PEopLe in Our CoMMUNITY 


Liddle, William, Sweden. Macmillan, 1921. 

Laughlin, Clara E., Where It All Comes True 
in Scandinavia. Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 

McDonald, Blaisdell, Gerda in Sweden. 

George, Marian M., A Trip Through 
Sweden. 

Clark, Sydney A., Sweden on $50. McBride, 
1936. 

Medill, Robert, Sweden and Its People. Mc- 
Bride, 1924. 

Whyte, Frederic, 4 Wayfarer in Sweden. 
Houghton, 1927. 


BusinEss IN Our CoMMUNITY 


MacGibbon, Elizabeth G., Manners in Busi- 
ness. Macmillan, 1936. 

Wanger, Ruth, What Girls Can Do. Holt, 
1926. 

Brooke, Esther E., The Girl and Her Job. 
Appleton-Century, 1933. 
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Cades, Hazel R., Jobs for Girls. Harcour, 
Brace, 1930. 

Loire, Brophy, If Women Must Work, 

Ferris, Helen, and Moore, Virginia, Gir); 
Who Did. Dutton, 1937. 


RECREATION IN Our CoMMUNITY 
Adams, Ansel E., Making a Photograph, 
Studio, 1935. 
Leighton, Clare, Wood Engraving and Wood 
Cuts. Studio, 1932. 
DeSager, Walter, Making Pottery, Studio, 


1934. 

Hogarth, Mary, Embroidery Design. Studio, 
1933. 

Building America—Recreation Number. 

Pamphlets, maps, and pictures from the many 
recreation centers. 


Ir1sH PEOPLE IN Our ComMMUNITY 


Lynch, Patricia, The Turf Cutter’s Donkey. 
Dutton, 1935. 

Morton, Henry C. V., In Search of Ireland. 
Dodd, Meade & Co., 1935. 

Sackett, Rose M., The Cousin from Clare. 
Macmillan, 1937. 


Housinc In Our CoMMUNITY 


Davies, J. E., America Becomes Housing 
Conscious. 

Building America—Housing Number. 

Magazine articles and pamphlets. 


WorkINc TOGETHER 


From the time of the first community 
survey the district and in fact the entire city 
becomes almost a part of our school. Its 
advantages are our advantages and its diff- 
culties are also ours. A group of students 
who are making a study of the influence of 
motion pictures on thought and action find 
themselves meeting with the Rogers Park 
Women’s Club because the club is making 
a similar study. Those interested in the his 
tory of their names arrange to work with 
the genealogists at the Newberry Library. 
A study of housing takes many to the Julia 
Lathrop Apartments. An endless wealth of 
material for discussion and constructive 
thought is furnished by excursions to places 
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where people may be seen working in dif- 
ferent occupations. High-powered machinery 
is observed in action, museums, recreational, 
cultural, medical centers, and public service 
agencies are visited. In the community a 
child may gather first-hand information of 
one kind or another on almost any problem 
about which he is curious. 

A visitor entering a classroom will see 
some of the students reading or walking 
about to get materials, and others in confer- 
ence with each other or with the teacher. 
He will see student librarians working at a 
table in front of the room library, or assist- 
ing their classmates in the choice of books. 
Arranged around the room on window sills 
and tables are files holding pamphlets and 
printed materials on a wide range of sub- 
jects. These materials are obtained, filed and 
cared for by the students. Practically every 
student has a special service which he per- 
forms for his entire group. Pupils are seen 
attending to these various duties. Some are 
distributing student periodicals; some are 
caring for construction or art materials; oth- 
ers may be gathering information from stu- 
dents, while still others place notices on a 
room bulletin board. Conversation with indi- 
vidual students shows that planning and 
purpose are behind the activity of each. 

Working together in small informal 
groups, the dependent children can more 
easily get help from other children and from 
the teacher. New points of view are devel- 
oped by means of information brought in by 
various members of the group and through 
the thoughtful attitudes of the children. 
The children learn to plan things together 
and to organize the results of their study. 
An oral report is given to the class at the 
conclusion of every study. 

In addition to reading, observing, and dis- 
cussion work, opportunity is given for prac- 
tical experiences. Actual arrangements for 
trips are worked out, as far as possible, by 
the students. They write letters, make tele- 
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phone calls, compute costs, etc. The room 
library is catalogued and operated by stu- 
dents. They write plays and produce them 
for school assemblies. They prepare the food 
for tea parties to which their parents are 
invited. They sew dresses for children at 
settlement houses. In fact, it is difficult to 
say where the practical aspects of the work 
are separated from the theoretical, since 
everything is initiated, planned, and exe- 
cuted by the students. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


Quotations from childrens’ reports give an 
idea of how they accept this type of school- 


ing: 


We were allowed to converse when neces- 
sary, but not noisily. We could walk around 
the room to get different things without be- 
ing told sternly to go to our seats. I can tell 
you it was all very confusing and I didn’t 
like it a bit. But after a while I became very 
interested and enjoyed my school work. I 
have learned to work independently. I hope 
my next three years of school will be like 
this one. 


When I came to high school I expected 
to find the same type of work we had 
had in the elementary school only with much 
deeper meanings. I am not sorry that I was 
wrong for I think I am learning to be more 
cooperative and also more independent at 
school and at home. 


I have read more books than I ever read 
before. I like school better than I ever did 
before and many times I am happier at 
schcol than I am at home. 


This last statement was written by a nerv- 
ous, pale, undernourished, overly conscien- 
tious girl, the oldest of three children. Her 
mother keeps impressing on her the fact that 
she expects her soon to be earning a living for 
the family. When she was seven years old 
she was sent to the basement to give her 
father a tool. There she found him dead, 


hanging from a rope. Early in the semester 
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she asked her teacher for an individual con- 
ference so that she could tell about her father 
before the teacher asked her about him in 
the presence of others, as several previous 
teachers had done. That her uncle and not 
her mother was to blame for her father’s 
act was a statement she repeated many times. 
Plainly there is strain, insecurity, and a vague 
sense of guilt in the girl’s home. After a few 
months at Hamilton her behavior does not 
reflect the home atmosphere as much as it 
did at first. Through her services and her 
willingness to cooperate in some other way 
when she has been unable to contribute 
money to school projects, she has made her- 
self secure as a member of her school group. 

People who observe the students in this 
program cannot help being impressed with 
the personality development that takes place. 
One girl must have sensed this herself when 
she wrote, “It seems as though I have grown 
older than I am these last few months.” 

Not only full, well-rounded growth and 
development but healing and remedial ef- 
fects of many kinds take place naturally. 
The informal, encouraging atmosphere of 
the situation which makes it possible to work 
creatively with a minimum of nervous strain 
is no doubt responsible for these desirable 
results. Comments made by the children em- 
phasize this: 


Since I have been in this room I have 
overcome a miserable habit, shyness. My 
encouraging classmates and the new and 
interesting things I have to think about have 
helped me and made me glad I am here. 


I enjoy every minute and I feel entirely 
at home with my friends and teachers. There 
are so many new things connected with every 
study, I learn more than I realize at the 
time. I have seen and learned a great deal 
that I have been able to show on different 
occasions, much to the surprise of my family. 


Graves, PROMOTIONS, AND RECORDS 


We do not give report card marks. Instead 
we send letters to the parents describing the 
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behavior characteristics and school achieve. 
ments of their children. The parents’ ap. 
swers to these letters throw light on the 
children’s problems and also reflect their 
attitude toward our school. 

A printed letter from the principal of the 
school gives the parents an idea of the pur. 
pose of the teachers’ letters. 


HamILTon Brancu oF Lake View 
Hicu ScHoo.i 


Report of Progress 


seiko ced is enrolled in 
the special course at the Lake View High 
School. In this course we are offering greater 
opportunities than we have been able to offer 
in the past. A careful study is being made 
of each child’s abilities, interests, and needs 
and a suitable program of activities is pro- 
vided for each pupil so that he may become 
a happy and useful citizen. 

The success of this program depends upon 
a real understanding of the pupil and a close 
cooperation between the school and the home. 
Accordingly, we are sending you this letter 
which gives a more complete report of prog- 
ress than the usual report card. We will wel- 
come any suggestions from you that will help 
us understand your child better. 

Very truly yours, 


O. Winter, Principal. 


Absence from school is our only cause for 
failure. Success is emphasized. The indi- 
vidualization of the work makes success, in 
terms of our objectives, possible for every 
student. To illustrate: Anna is an attractive, 
healthy, well-developed girl of fifteen. Her 
I.Q. is 79 and her reading ability when she 
entered our school was fourth grade level. 
She was restless, loud, and quarrelsome. 
Years of failure had made her case appear 
almost hopeless, for she had a strong dislike 
for school and an anti-social attitude in gen- 
eral. She seemed set against all of the chil- 
dren as well as the teachers. While her man- 
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ners were by far the worst in the group, she 


' accused others of being impolite. At the 


slightest provocation she would hit her 
neighbors over their heads with books. As 
she was of Jugoslavian descent, it was sug- 
gested to her that for her first project she 
make a study of the Jugoslavians in our 
community. This was an easy task for her 
since she was very familiar with their folk- 
ways and customs. From the beginning she 
was able to interest the entire group with 
stories of how her people observe holi- 
days, and of their marriage and funeral 
rites. She told how they live, dress, and eat, 
and she brought samples of the special foods 
they glory in. With these picturesque and 
authentic descriptions she made a contribu- 
tion of value and a favorable impression on 
the students. She was quick to sense their 
new feeling of respect toward her. 

The girl’s antagonistic attitude began to 
change to one of amity and participation. 
Instead of trying deliberately to displease, 
she began wanting all of her activities to be 
acceptable to her classmates. From this time 
on she showed desirable growth in many 
ways. She took an interest in her English, 
in her handwriting, in etiquette and per- 
sonal appearance. She read books from our 
room library and from the Hamlin Park 
Library, where she was given books suited 
to her needs. While she was in the ninth 
year, she advanced two years in reading 
ability. Although she would probably have 
failed in a traditional type ninth year course, 
we felt that she was successful and that to 
fail her would have been inexcusable. What 
she unquestionably gained in one year in 
happiness, academic achievements, social re- 
sponsibility, and cooperativeness could not 
be measured in terms of numerical or alpha- 
betical report card marks. 

The teachers keep individual anecdotal rec- 
ords for each child on which they note any 
information or data that throws light on the 
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student’s problems or helps to a better under- 
standing of him. For every child there are 
two cumulative files: one contains dated 
samples of his work, which he helps to keep 
and to which he may refer at any time; the 
other, not available to him, contains health 
records, achievement and mental test scores, 
family background, autobiographies, and 
other information pertaining to his educa- 
tional development. 

The children keep daily records of how 
they spend their time in school and occasion- 
ally they do this for their home activities. In 
the cumulative work folder are reports they 
write on their study projects, the movies they 
see, trips, radio programs, reading, and re- 
ports which are given in class. Taken all 
in all, these records give a more complete 
and satisfactory picture of the child and his 
development than a collection of his report 
cards could give. 

At the end of the school year, in order to 
protect the students in case of transfer to 
another school and to satisfy graduation re- 
quirements, we give credit for the number of 
subjects that are required of ninth grade stu- 
dents in Chicago. We record the credits on 
the permanent record cards which are kept 
in the school office. 


EVALUATING THE PRocRAM 


In our groups two years ago there were a 
number of students who at first felt they 
should be given marks. This year acceptance 
of our reports to parents is evidenced in such 
student comments as: 


A letter instead of a report card is good, 
for it tells what you have done and not how 
you stand against the class. 


At first I did not feel like working because 
I was not going to get a report card. Now I 
am glad we get letters because they tell in 
more detail the work we do and how we do it. 
I like to work with others. I feel it is a privilege 
to talk over my topics with the members of my 
committees. 
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The elimination of marks has made it pos- 
sible for students to work together naturally 
and cooperatively without the strain and ri- 
valry of the old competitive system. The give- 
and-take relationship that replaces the old 
“dog eat dog” situation gives birth to a true 
and deep acceptance of social responsibility. 
Countless instances prove this statement. 
Strong students voluntarily teach weak ones 
to write letters, to plan, to find reference ma- 
terials. Students serve others freely. The ef- 
fect on the student is expressed by Virginia, 
who says, ‘Everyone in our room is so 
friendly and helpful that I feel almost as if 
they are a part of my family.” 


REMEDIAL FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 


The remedial power of the program can 
be seen in the field of reading. Out of 350 
students at the Hamilton Branch of Lake 
View High School in the fall of 1937, 231 
were below ninth grade level in reading abil- 
ity. Ninety of these read on fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade levels. These ninety were put 
into remedial reading classes where the busi- 
ness of learning to read was made para- 
mount. Of these ninety students over fifty 
per cent were from the integrated classes. 
A second testing at the end of the semester 
showed a gain of from one to three years in 
reading ability by every child from the inte- 
grated groups, while only one child from the 
traditional type classes had improved. Last 
semester there were more students of low 
reading ability than could be placed in re- 
medial classes. Even though they had not 
been in the reading classes they were tested 
at the end of the semester and here again it 
was found that those from the integrated 
classes had grown from one to three years 
in reading ability. 

A favorable attitude toward reading as a 
means of finding answers to questions and 
as a pleasant recreational activity appears to 
be responsible for the success found among 
these students. One very poor reader sat 
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spellbound with Pinocchio for two hour, ) 
Returning the book, she told the teacher with | 


unabashed enthusiasm that this period had 
been the happiest she had ever spent in 
school. 

A branch of the public library in the schoo} 
eS ‘ 
district is one of the most helpful community 
agencies. A children’s librarian who appre- 
ciates readers who look for definite informa. 
tion gives excellent service in supplying ma- 
terials on study projects. She suits the child's 
books to his reading ability. Early in the 
year she comes to the school to give a num- 
ber of talks on how to use the library. 
Our students find the library indispensable, 
Through their work the circulation of books 
has grown appreciably; an increase of 750 
volumes in one month was due largely to 
their reading. They are responsible in part 
for the granting of permission to keep the 
library open full days instead of only half 
days as was previously the case. Their help 
came through letters requesting this change 
and through the increased circulation, which 
was the most effective argument for the 

granting of the request. 

The branch librarian says she can tell the 
students from the integrated groups by the 
way they work. She has noticed a thought- 
ful purposefulness in their demeanor. They 
look for certain information which they 
know how to find and use, whereas many 
young people come in not knowing what 
they want. 

Although the students may not be aware 
of all the development that takes place, 
because it appears to be natural growth or 
is too intangible to express, nevertheless some 
of the comments found in records show that 
they are conscious of many of their achieve- 
ments, such as better reading habits, self- 
confidence, expanded interests, and ability to 
think and plan activities independently. 


Now I read books at home in my extra 
time, which is a very strange sight for my 
family to see. I count this interest in books 
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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


as one of my big high school accomplish- 
ments. 
I have learned to like to read. Never in 
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Teachers who work with these students 
during their second and third years of high 
school have made the following observations: 


my whole life have I read so many books. 


I was afraid to talk to people or to be in 
their presence. Now I have overcome this 
shyness. 


I am overcoming my shyness. I can go to 
the front of the room and rattle my speech 3 
out of my mouth. Having such friendly class- 
mates has done the trick. 


I. 


Students are able, without reference to 
notes, to make talks of twenty minutes 
or more on selected topics. 


. They can carry on class discussions on 


questions of general interest. 


. They can work creatively, relying less 


on specific directions from the teacher. 


4. They read more than do other students. 
I have learned to plan my own work 5. They read more non-fiction than do other 
and to think independently. It seems now students. 
I have more spirit in my work. 6. It is pleasanter to work with them be- 
TABLE I 


CoMPARING THE 2B CoMMERCIAL ExPERIMENTAL Group, THE 2B CoMMERCIAL ConTROL Group, 
AND THE AcADEMIC ConTROL Group ON THE Basis oF Various TyPEs of ACHIEVEMENTS 






























































GROUPS 
TYPES OF ACHIEVEMENTS 
Commercial | Commercial | Academic 
Experimental Control Control 
1. Average number of days absent 2.2 2.8 2.7 
2. Average number of times tardy .26 .92 .92 
3. Per cent who left school z.1 3.6 4.1 
4, Per cent who bought football tickets 75.4 38.0 81.5 
5. Per cent securing P. T. A. membership 17.5 16.4 32.1 
6. Average amount raised for School Children’s Aid $.33 $.20 $.36 
7. Per cent buying Christmas stockings 76.3 61.5 67.2 
8. Median score, Bell’s School Inventory Test $* 13 12 
9. Median score, Uniform Arithmetic Test 81.5 a are 
10. Median strokes per minute typewriting (Blackstone) 94 ff cusses 
11. Median number of books read 12 5 
12, Median grade level at beginning of experiment 9.4 9.7 
13, Median reading grade level (Monroe Comp.) 1/25/38 10.6 12.7 
14. Median reading grade level (Monroe rate) 1/25/38 9.8 10.9 
15. Median I. Q. 99 104 
16. Per cent of failure 0 6 











* A score of zero on the Bell School Inventory indicates a perfect adjustment. 
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cause they put enthusiasm into their 
work. 

7. In skill subjects, such as typewriting and 
shorthand, they do fully as well as do 
students who have had similar previous 
training. 

8. They can outline and organize materials 
better. 

g. They cooperate with each other. 

10. They are prominent in extra-curricular 
organizations. 

11. They are more personable, being well- 
poised, self-reliant, natural, informed, re- 
sponsive and responsible as individuals. 


EVALUATION BY THE PRINCIPAL 


An evaluation of the new program made 
by the principal of Lake View High School 
is illuminating. Originally only commercial 
students were enrolled in the experiment. 
It was found that, contrary to the usual con- 
dition where commercial students drop out 
of school earlier than others, for experimental 
groups the school has greater holding power. 
In school attendance, in school attitudes, in 
support of school activities, this group com- 
pares favorably with other groups in the 
school. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


People dealing with children cannot resist 
being enthusiastic over innovations which 
meet their needs. Next to the students them- 
selves the teachers, administrators, and 
parents are our most hearty and earnest sup- 
porters. While one parent tells us our pro- 
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gram is surely the strongest possible prepara. 
tion for college, another says she can think 
of no better way to qualify her child for the 
business world. Teachers and administrators 
are amazed to see the energy and resourceful. 
ness that goes into the work of the students, 

In a specialized world where the home can 
no longer satisfy all of the requirements of 
it members, there is need for the cooperation 
of outside agencies. Any curriculum which 
purports to meet the needs of individuals 
will necessarily extend beyond the walls of 
the school building. It will consider all of 
the influences affecting the child’s life and 
it will teach him to evaluate these in terms of 
their effect on him. He will develop a grow- 
ing desire for the well-being of all people, 
not only in his community but in the world, 
through his perception of the far-reaching 
consequences of disease, poverty, or misery 
of any kind, and through appreciation of the 
personalities of others. Learning to work 
with others will give him the ability to co- 
operate in projects fostering public welfare. 

If all secondary schools were to develop 
such a type of school program there un- 
doubtedly would be an awakening of civic 
consciousness that would put wings on city 
slums and white flags in the hands of juvenile 
delinquents. The social problems of every 
community would be studied intelligently by 
people ready to do something about them, by 
the people living in the community. 
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THE REDIRECTION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
ITS BEARING ON SCIENCE TEACHING * 


H. Emmetr Brown 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The topic assigned me is so very general in 
character that it might be made the excuse 
for the discussion of almost anything under 
the sun which relates to the future of the 
secondary school, ranging all the way from 
the most general of philosophical discussions 
to the narrow specificity of immediate next 
steps. In view, however, of the character of 
this group, the best plan seemed to be to 
follow the lead of so many pulpiteers and to 
make a threefold division of the subject. 
Hence I shall rather briefly first take a gen- 
eral philosophical position and then attempt 
to examine that position for what it may 
mean for the secondary school in general, 
and for the future of science in that secondary 
school. 


Tue GENERAL PosiItTIon 


. . . assisting the American people in their 
efforts to arrive at a synthesis of democracy 
and industrialism: to harness the power of 
technology to the realization of democratic 
ends, to preserve the integrity of the indi- 
vidual under conditions of organization and 
collective activity, to achieve both efficiency 
and popular control in the management of 
an economic and social mechanism of un- 
precedented intricacy and complexity, to rely 
on the method of peaceful change at a time 
when old arrangements crumble, interests 
clash, passions run high, anxieties multiply, 
and the cult of the Czsar revives. . . . In so 
far as organized education is a force in soci- 
ety, the fate of democracy is dependent upon 
the reconstruction of the social outlook and 
presuppositions of the school program.® 


Two emphases appear in both statements 


—emphases which I personally accept in toto. 
They are the emphasis upon the individual, 


I wish to call to your attention two recent his “potentialities,” his “integrity,” and the 
statements of the aims of education. The first emphasis upon democratic society. Education 
is that found in the report of the Progressive is not only to function in such a way as to 
Education Association Commission on Sec- further the life enrichment of the individual, 


ondary Curriculum. It reads: 


The purpose of general education is to 


but also, the term having been defined in 
such a way as to be clearly understandable 


meet the needs of individuals in the basic and acceptable to the mara of citizens, to 
aspects of living in such a way as to promote help perpetuate our American democracy as 
the fullest possible realization of personal well. Now of course it may be argued on the 
potentialities and the most effective partici- score of avoiding false dichotomies that if we 


pation in a democratic society.” 


are searching enough, an analysis of the 


The second, that of George Counts, states needs of the individual will reveal those 
that the task of public education is one of aspects of education which will be of most 


1As delivered before the 13th Contes on the Education of Teachers in Science, Rhode Island College of Edu- 


cation, Providence, R. I., November 4, 
2 Thayer, V. T., and "others, ad . General Education, 


in General Education, Commission on Secondary Curriculum, 
Co., 1938, 


. 23. Report of the Committee on the Function of Science 


rogressive Education Association. D. Appleton-Century 


% Counts, George S., The Prospects of American Democracy, pp. 320-321. John Day, 1938. 
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good for democracy also. Whatever may be 
the truth of this contention there is no ques- 
tion but that, in the past, one or the other 
of these emphases often has been slighted in 
our zealous pursuit of the other. As Hogben 
has said, 


A disturbing omen of cultural decadence is 
an attitude common among those regarded 
as educational reformers. To acquire a repu- 
tation in this capacity you need only replace 
the formula, knowledge is an end in itself, 
by the dogma, childhood is an end in itself. 
This means that we are to stop thinking 
about what kind of knowledge an age of 
potential plenty requires from its citizens 
and leave the child to decide what it likes 
best, a policy which conveniently promotes 
both teacher and pupil to the leisured class. 
. . . Shirking our own responsibility for 
thinking out a rational curriculum by plac- 
ing it on the shoulders of the child has two 
consequences. One is that it discharges us 
from the inconvenient duty of discovering 
why so much useful and necessary knowledge 
is dull or how useful and necessary knowl- 
edge can be made more palatable and intel- 
ligible. The other is that it heavily penalizes 
the many whose parents cannot give them 
guidance they ought to receive from the gen- 
eral policy of education.* 


It is easy to err in the other direction also. 
In the book by Counts to which reference has 
already been made, the discussion of educa- 
tion deals almost wholly with what might be 
called the needs of American democracy. On 
page 330 he lists eight heads under which the 
public school shall provide knowledge to the 
end that men and women shall be able to 
“defend their freedom in the present age.” 
In the subsequent discussion the child ap- 
pears simply as an individual to whom con- 
tradictions and conflicts are introduced (p. 
334) or who is led to know the great dailies 
and periodicals. Admittedly Counts is not 
attempting a complete educational program. 
However—and this illustrates the danger in 
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any statement which fails to consider both 
emphases—these eight points will be taken 
by many to encompass a complete program, 
Is all of life a defense—and, if it were, js 
knowledge alone adequate in this defense? 
Do not a variety of interests—a well-inte- 
grated personality—deserve a place at the 
bastion also? 

In short, in our redirection of education 
we must consider both sources—the indi- 
vidual as we know him through daily con- 
tacts, case histories, psychology, and his ex- 
pressed interests and needs and that Ameri- 
can democracy in the perpetuation of the 
best aspects of which the good of the indi- 
vidual is achieved. 


Tue New SrEconpary ScHooL 


I see five ways in which the secondary 
school of the future should differ from that 
of the present. 

1. It will be free to chart its own course. 
That means freedom from college domina- 
tion. As Lindquist has said, 


We are indebted to the college for attempt- 
ing to secure a proper articulation by impos- 
ing standards upon the secondary school. In 
doing so, however, it helped to fasten upon 
the secondary school an academic tradition 
concerning the nature of so-called “general 
education.” This conception of general edu- 
cation is no longer adequate now that we 
are undertaking to provide education for all 
youth... .° 


The crux of the problem seems to lie in the 
college entrance situation: 


This should not be a problem in the sense 
in which we now have it, that is, of getting 
pupils from one phase of what is essentially 
general education to another phase of it. The 
lower two years of the college should be an 
integral part of the secondary school and 
should serve to complete the “general educa- 
tion” of the pupil.® 


4 Hogben, Lancelot T., The Retreat from Reason, p. 56. Hampshire Bookshop, Northampton, Mass., 1937. 
5 Everett, Samuel, Ed., A Challenge to Secondary Education, Ch. VI, “Essentials for a Secondary School,” by 


R. D. Lindquist, 


. 147. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 
® Lindquist, 


. D., loc. cit., p. 146. 
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Note the emphasis upon the continuity of 
general education in the first two years of 
what is now college. The secondary school, 
if free, may well add those two years to its 
present quota. At the end of this period of 
general education, the bachelor’s degree 
might be conferred as has been suggested by 
President Hutchins (perhaps with his tongue 
in his cheek). 

2. Almost as a corollary to this first is the 
proposition that the secondary school shall 
be democratic in organization and control. 


For 


. . if our schools are going to teach democ- 
racy, they must be so run that our young 
people can and will live democratically. . . . 
the test of teaching democracy is the demo- 
cratic living of pupils. In the degree that our 
pupils do genuinely live their democracy in 
school and community, in like degree may 
we hope they will live their democracy in 
the years to come.’ 


Complete democracy means that there are 
no areas in the control of the school and the 
conduct of its classes in which the student 
may not have a part. Similar privileges are, 
of course, extended to the teacher. In the 
classroom, students would have a consider- 
able share in the determination of class activ- 
ities, with the teacher acting in an advisory 
capacity. 

3. The organization of the curriculum 
should undergo fundamental revisions. One 
way in which we might begin is by throw- 
ing out entire all the subjects in the present 
curriculum. We would then readmit only 
such subjects or bits of subject matter as may 
demonstrate that they administer to the needs 
of the individual, or the needs of society, or 
both. Whether such a drastic treatment is 
followed or not, there is little doubt in my 
mind but that in the school of the future 
there will be far less emphasis on subject mat- 
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ter divisions and a much closer integration 
of materials. For this there is not only a 
psychological reason but also a social one. 
The compartmentalization of school subjects 
is only another illustration of the compart- 
mentalization of ideas and functions which 
makes us, as a nation, incapable at one and 
the same time of effectively dealing with both 
the causes of a depression and the relief prob- 
lems growing out of that depression. 


Our educational practice of compartmentali- 
zation not only keeps basic problems out of 
sight, but adds to the difficulty of locating 
them.® 


Granted, then, that integration is desirable, 
about what centers shall the work of the sec- 
ondary school be organized? Again we fall 
back on criteria suggested by our general 
statement and ask: What are some of the 
basic problems of modern life? What knowl- 
edge, skills, etc., are of greatest value in train- 
ing the individual in the exercise of his pre- 
rogatives as a voter? What personal problems 
are likely to bother the adolescent boy and 
girl? As a result, the school activities are di- 
rected toward developing understandings, 
attitudes, techniques, etc., in connection with 
problems related to such topics as sex educa- 
tion, trade unionism, political graft. 

We have already taken a position with re- 
spect to freedom in the school. In connection 
with our revised curriculum a note of incon- 
sistency may seem to creep in at this point, 
when we assert that some, at least, of the 
work suggested above is of such importance 
that it should be required of all. I do not be- 
lieve that this is a real inconsistency. This 
same difficulty arose in connection with the 
revisions submitted by the authors in A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education. Although 
agreeing on the necessity for allowing for a 
wide variety of individual interests, the ma- 


7 Progressive Education Association, The Contribution of Education to Democracy. Proceedings of the 1937 National 


Conference. 


p. 9. American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilpatrick, William H., “The Contribution of Education toward the Improvement of Democratic Living,” 


§ Kilpatrick, William H., Ed., The Educational Frontier. Ch. I, Bode, Boyd H., “The Confusion in Present-Day 


Education,” p. 6. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 
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jority did not hesitate to state that their core 
curricula should be required of all. 

4. The teachers in the new secondary 
school should at once know a great deal more 
about the problems that confront the adoles- 
cent and also be more adept in helping him 
to solve those problems. 


Genuine respect for personality lays the 
responsibility upon the teacher to treat the 
student in terms of what he may become; to 
do so requires insight into what he now is 
and the factors which contributed to his 
present stage of development, to see the class- 
room situation as a whole in its meaning to 
the adolescent, and to recognize the teacher 
as an important part of that situation.® 


In the chapter in the book from which this 
quotation was taken, the way in which the 
classroom teacher may function in such coun- 
seling is admirably set forth. This plan in- 
volves a concept of guidance which differs 
widely from that exemplified in earlier 
programs where guidance is something 
performed by specially designated persons 
rather apart from the day-by-day classroom 
activities. The newer notion does not mini- 
mize the importance of such specialists but 
rather emphasizes the responsibility of all 
teachers. 

Revisions in the conception and scope of 
the secondary curriculum would probably 
have forced a new concept and practice of 
evaluation such as that exemplified in the 
work of the P. E. A. Commission on Evalua- 
tion. However, and probably in any event, 
a similar change would have been forced by 
this changed notion of guidance. 

It is primarily this emphasis upon the 
teacher’s responsibility for counseling and 
guidance that will at once operate to reduce 
the number and size of classes in the normal 
teaching load in this school of the future. 

5. We have already commented upon the 
changes in the character of the curriculum. 


® Thayer, V. T., and others, Joc. cit., p. 378. 


The same point of view that caused us to 
insist that the school must go into the world 
of today for much of its subject matter 
causes us now to institute rather profound 
changes in the operation of the school. No 
longer is its work confined within four walls, 
Individually or in small groups students 
leave the school to study the slums of the 
city, to learn how the city is governed, to 
work in factories in order to understand 
working conditions, to gain an understand- 
ing of both worker’s and employer’s points 
of view, and to see the vocational possibilities 
in that work. Larger groups—whole classes 
perhaps—make visits to the TVA, to the 
Dust Bowl, to mining regions, to the nation’s 
capital. Individuals or groups in city schools 
will exchange places for a time with similar 
individuals or groups in rural schools. A 
much greater use will be made of the social, 
industrial, scientific, and cultural resources 
of the community than has been true in the 
past. The peripatetic character of instruction 
will surely affect very greatly the use to 
which our school buildings are put, as well 
as their design and location. 


ScIENCE IN THE NEw SEconDARY SCHOOL 


Does science have a place in this new 
school? If importance as a factor in modern 
life is a criterion, it is not hard to justify an 
affirmative answer. 


Certainly in modern life the natural sci- 
ences have a much closer connection with 
actual life and actual human relations than 
a great many of the studies that have come 
down from earlier times. It is not too much 
to say that science, through its applications 
in invention and technologies, is the greatest 
force in modern society for producing social 
changes and shaping human relations.'® 


The science that is taught in this school of 
the future will be considerably different from 
the fixed courses in general science, biology, 


10 Dewey, John, ‘The Challenge of Democracy to Education,” Progressive Education, 14: 79-84 (February, 1937). 
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chemistry, and physics that we now offer at 
the high school level. In the first place there 
will be a greatly increased emphasis upon the 
use of the scientific method, the method of 
reflective thinking, for 


. education possesses in scientific method 
a potential agency for ridding the present 
situation of its confusions and conflicts and 
for making the transition to a society which 
will be emancipated from many of the un- 
desirable traits of present life. . . . To make 
this potential actual and operative, the 
method must be simplified and generalized. 
This will take place when experimentalism 
is realized to be the heart of science as method 
of discovery and test. Experimentalism is 
the cause of the victories in the physical field, 
while the social field is kept as a preserve 
sacred from the free use of experimental 
procedure. The result is unbalance, distor- 
tion, and misuse of the physical fruits of 
science."* 


This emphasis on the scientific method 
cuts two ways. It requires that the method 
be used continuously, that the steps in its 
Deweyian, or ideal, form be made clear, and 
the attitudes which predispose to its use be 
developed. In addition, it requires that the 
method be applied to new areas, to the “pre- 
serve sacred.” Nothing is held immune— 
all our dogmas and stereotypes pass under 
its inspection. We examine again our notions 
of liberty, democracy, equality, and attempt 
to discover their referents anew. Following 
the lead of such an organization as the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, we set up 
standards and techniques whereby propa- 
ganda may be analyzed and evaluated. 

Without raising the question of the pat- 
tern within which learning shall go on— 
whether in classes in reorganized individual 
subjects, in some sort of an integrated core 
curriculum, on an individualized basis such 
as that suggested by Goodwin Watson, or 
some new plan—let us ask ourselves what 
‘ontent from the field of science shall be ad- 


1 Kilpatrick, William H., Ed., The Educational Frontier. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 


ion and Education,” pp. 61-62. 
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mitted into the curriculum of our new 
school. I seem to find four kinds. 


ScrENcE CoNTENT IN THE CURRICULUM 


First, we will need content that contributes 
to an understanding and possible solution of 
some of the problems of today. Unemploy- 
ment, conservation, erosion, war and peace— 
these are some that come to mind. To the 
first problem, science can contribute its no- 
tion of what a machine does, of how ma- 
chines afford to every man today a many- 
times greater control over energy than any 
save the wealthiest had in Roman times, and 
by that very fact make it possible for one man 
to do the work of many. To conservation— 
of fuels, for example—science may contribute 
from the field of physics the notion of the 
tremendous energy that is locked up in each 
pound of coal or each gallon of gasoline, 
from the field of chemistry an explanation 
of how this energy is released, from geology 
subject matter which will bring a realization 
of the vast time required for Nature to pro- 
duce our fuels, and hence a renewed appre- 
ciation of the fact that once our deposits of 
mineral fuels are gone, there is no hope of 
their renewal by natural processes within 
millions of years. 


Second, we will need content that is of use 
to the individual in solving personal prob- 
lems and the problems growing out of his 
relations with the members of his family and 
with friends. This implies, for example, that 
the student shall have occasion to deal with 
the facts concerning his own sexual matura- 
tion and the physical and emotional changes 
attendant thereupon in such a way that the 
old fears and taboos are removed and useful 
information and desirable attitudes take their 
place. In meeting these needs of the student, 
we will bring into the secondary school much 
material taken from the field of psychology, 


Ch. II, Dewey and Childs, ‘‘The Social-Economic Situa- 
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both because of its interest to students and 
because of its contribution to the solution of 
their problems. Whatever may be taken from 
the fields of organized scientific knowledge 
that will help the student the better to live 
in his own family group, to accept the mar- 
ried state as the normal one for later life, 
and to function more effectively in that mar- 
ried state—that material, too, will become 
part of the curriculum. 


Third, we will need content that will help 
the student the more adequately to function 
as a consumer, both during his high school 
career and as an adult. This implies supply- 
ing much immediate and practical informa- 
tion which he can use in his school days— 
information about clothing, cosmetics, sport- 
ing goods, radios, magazines, and other 
things which he purchases. We have already 
spoken about the analysis of propaganda as 
part of education. Another aspect of this 
problem reappears here, for advertising is the 
sublimation of propaganda. The adolescent 
will need to develop attitudes of skepticism— 
scientific attitudes, if you please—and to be- 
come informed as to the truth of modern 
advertising. In so doing he will be at once 
developing his ability in the use of the scien- 
tific method and also furthering his educa- 
tion as a consumer. Beginning with Your 
Money’s Worth, by Chase and Schlink, there 
has come in recent years a regular deluge of 
“debunking” books—books such as Eat, 
Drink and Be Wary, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
Skin Deep, and many others. The reading of 
these is excellent in its place, but more posi- 
tive measures will be taken also. Students 
test commercial products themselves, often 
manufacture products also, keeping a care- 
ful cost accounting to gain an idea of 
whether commercial prices are justifiable, 
bearing in mind legitimate costs of manufac- 
turing (including wages, social security, 
health provisions for the workers) and of 


distribution. In addition, the students wil] 


learn about and attempt to evaluate the work [> 


of such agencies as Consumers’ Research an} 
Consumers’ Union and study the importance 
and the effect on American economy of the 
rapidly developing consumer cooperatives, 
These last two activities serve as a sort of 
antidote to feelings of hopelessness that may 
result from the rather negative character of 
the activities first described. 

Fourth, we will need content that will 
bring out, in ways that we science teachers 
have never done in the past, the cultural and 
leisure-time aspects of our subject. Many per- 
sons today find a great deal of their pleasure 
and relaxation in following hobbies that are 
more or less scientific in nature. More and 
more do we find that books which treat of 
science in such a way as to be understandable 
to the educated layman are among the non- 
fiction “best-sellers.” And yet, too often these 
books deal with materials that have little or 
no place in the present high school science 
curriculum. In the school of the future we 
will make sure that these materials are in the 


curriculum. Perhaps we agree with Bertrand 
Russell that 


The man who holds concentrated and 
sparkling within his own mind, as within a 
camera obscura, the depths of space, the evo- 
lution of the sun and the planets, the geolog- 
ical ages of the earth, and the brief history 
of humanity, appears to me to be doing what 
adds most to the diversified spectacle of na- 
ture. I would not abate this view even if it 
should prove, as much of modern physics 
seems to suggest, that the depths of space and 
the “dark backward and abysm of time” 
were only coefficients in the mathematician’s 
equations. For in that case man becomes even 
more remarkable as the inventor of the starry 
heavens and the ages of cosmic antiquity: 
what he loses in knowledge he gains in 
imagination.?? 


Finally, and very much in line with the 
philosophy which I enunicated in the begin- 


12 Russell, Bertrand, Education and the Modern World, p. 11. Norton, 1932. 
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SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ning, there are two emphases that I believe 
will be greatly in evidence in the teaching in 
this school of the future: 

First, we shall find teachers approaching 
~ their material through the avenue of the 
| pupil’s immediate interests and needs. We 
have said we have been doing this in the past, 
but in practice we have gone on teaching 
courses in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
We are all egoists. Students are interested in 
those things with which they can emotion- 
ally identify themselves. Realizing this, the 
teachers in this school of the future (and the 
idea is no less usable right now) consistently 
try to show how the science phenomena af- 
fect the pupils themselves. Thus, and assum- 
ing the survival of at least some of the mate- 
rial from present-day science courses, stu- 
dents consider such problems as: 

Can I work effectively under noisy condi- 
tions? 

Why do I feel fear when I hear loud 
sounds? 

What other effects do loud sounds have on 
me? 

Am I color blind? 

How do I see color anyway? 

What effect has the introduction of the 
machine had on me? 

Can my body be likened to a steam engine? 

How efficient am I if considered as a 
machine? 

By what chemical processes am I able to 
carry on my daily activities? 

How has the evolutionary process operated 
to give me my own individual idiosyncracies? 

Am I normal? 

The emphases in these questions should 
be too clear to require comment. 

Lastly, and again no matter in what way 
our subject matter is presented, the teachers 


8 Dewey, John, Joc. cit., p. 83. 
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will be continually alert to see that the social 
implications of their material is not neg- 
lected. No longer are the schools content to 
have the science teacher discuss the operation 
of machines and the steam engine and dem- 
onstrate the applications of electric current 
without once showing how the gradual de- 
velopment of these devices has profoundly 
altered the life of everyone today. It is often 
said that science is neither good nor bad in 
itself, but that it is the uses to which it is put 
that count. With this we agree. Hence, the 
students in this new school will come to see 
that because of this fact society has the re- 
sponsibility for the wise use of the findings 
of the science laboratory. Teachers in this 
school are likely to ask, as did John Dewey, 


. . . “How far is science taught in relation 
to its social consequences, actual and possible, 
if the resources which science puts at human 
disposal were utilized for general democratic 
social welfare?” I know that very great im- 
provements are being made, but I am afraid 
that science is still taught very largely as a 
separate and isolated subject and that there 
are still those, including many scientists them- 
selves, who would think that that wonderful 
thing “pure” science would be contaminated 
if it were brought into connection with social 
practice. And yet without this connection 
students are certainly getting very little intel- 
ligent understanding of the forces that are 
now making human society and that might 
remake it... . 

Unless our schools take science in its rela- 
tion to the understanding of those forces 
which are now shaping society and, still 
more, how the resources of the organized 
intelligence that is science might be used in 
organized social action, the outlook for de- 
mocracy is insecure.’® 











GUIDANCE ANY SCHOOL CAN AFFORD 


Haro.p D. SyLveEsTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Bennington, Vermont 


AND 
Ottve S. Nites 


Supervisor of English and Reading, Bennington, Vermont 


Vocational guidance and assistance in the 
choice of subjects and courses is, in the small 
high school and often in the larger one, 
usually either lacking entirely or existing 
only in the form of casual advice offered by 
an only partially informed teacher. The ex- 
perience of the freshman who knows that 
he is going to take junior business training 
and social science but who has very little, if 
any, idea as to the nature or value of these 
subjects is all too common. Not many home- 
room teachers, to whom the job of enroll- 
ment is ordinarily assigned, have at their 
command sufficient knowledge of entrance 
requirements of the colleges or of openings 
in various fields, skilled and unskilled, to be 
efficient, or even safe, advisers of the boys 
and girls who are enrolling in the high 
school and making choices which may affect 
their whole future lives. It is a responsibility 
which cannot fairly be placed upon the sub- 
ject teachers. On the’ other hand, it is also 
not fair for students to lack such advice and 
information. Parents cannot give it—in fact, 
they are often the worst possible advisers, 
inasmuch as they are not apt to be up to 
date with regard to the types of work avail- 
able and are often prejudiced in favor of the 
kind of occupation pursued by the father or 
by some friend of the family. There is hardly 
a more pitiable boy in school than the one 
who must be a carpenter because his father 
is one, though he loves literature and pounds 
his finger if he tries to drive a nail. 


Urtiuizinec THE Hicu ScHoot Facutty 


Many high schools, however, cannot af- 
ford to employ a vocational adviser who is a 
specialist in such work. The school must use 
its own resources. A fact which is frequently 
overlooked is that the typical high school 
faculty is a group of experts, though usually 
in very limited fields. It is possible to make 
use of the advice these experts are able to 
give, however, and thereby set up a type of 
guidance program which can be carried out 
with no additional expense to the school. 

Our schools carried out such a program 
during the second semester of 1937-38. The 
platoon system used in Bennington made it 
possible for teachers of the senior high school 
to visit the junior high school during the 
afternoon without interrupting their own 
work. However, even in a system where it 
might be necessary to “borrow” a teacher 
for a period, the expense of the substitute 
would be trifling compared with the cost 
of most vocational guidance programs. 

Eleven members of the high school faculty 
and the superintendent took part in a series 
of talks to the eighth grade groups in the 
junior high school. These informal talks 
were given in the eighth grade study halls. 
They were intended to explain the content 
and purpose of each of the main fields of 
ninth grade study and to set forth the gen- 
eral principles upon which a high school 
course of study should be built. Every teacher 
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who took part in the course spoke about the 
field of his special knowledge and was gov- 
erned in his talk by the following directions: 


1. Explain, with examples, the type of mate- 
rial which is covered by the subject. 

2. Show in what ways the subject may be 
useful in coilege or elsewhere. 


3. Speak in eighth grade language to chil- 
dren who know little or nothing about 
the material with which the talk deals. 


The children were told at the beginning 
that at the end of the course there would be 
a short answer test on the content of the 
talks, and each member of the faculty who 
spoke contributed five questions to the test. 
No credit was given for the course, but a 
great deal of interest was taken in it. This 
statement is borne out by the fact that a 
number of parents spoke to the superintend- 
ent and faculty about its value, and by the 
interest of the children themselves. At the 
end of each talk, time was allowed for the 
children to ask questions. These discussion 
periods were, in many instances, lively. 

The material covered by the course con- 
sisted of talks as follows: 


. Preparation for College. 

. Preparation for a Trade. 
. Social Science. 

Latin. 

. Junior Business Training. 
. History. 

. Mathematics. 

. General Science. 

. Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. 
. Home Economics. 

- Manual Arts. 

. Extra-curricular Subjects. 
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Type or MATERIAL PRESENTED 


Summaries of the different talks were pre- 
pared by the teachers concerned, and were 
mimeographed so that all home-room teach- 
ers might have copies to assist them in further 
work with the individual children. A few 
quotations from these summaries will serve 
to indicate the type of material presented to 
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the children. From the talk on “Preparation 
for College” comes the following: 


The question often arises: Should everyone 
go to college? The answer is an emphatic 
“No!” There are many people who will do a 
much better job in one of the trades, such 
as machine shop work, hairdressing, etc.; 
and they will be able to lead more useful 
lives and much happier lives than they would 
live if they forced themselves into colleges 
for which they are not suited. If one wishes 
to test himself to see whether he should go 
to college, he should answer very honestly, 
perhaps with the help of advice from his 
teachers and his parents, the following ques- 
tions: 


1. Do I love books? Am I willing to spend 
hours and hours studying books? Will 
I be happy in doing this? There are 
many people who can work well with 
their hands but do not enjoy books 
and who find that it is very hard to 
learn things from books. These people 
probably should not go to college, where 
most of the work consists in using books. 


2. Do I rank well in mental tests and in 
reading tests? In order to be successful 
in college, it is necessary that a student 
be a very good reader. He is especially 
handicapped if he is a slow reader, be- 
cause he has so much reading to do 
that if he reads slowly he will not be 
able to keep up with his class. 


3. Do I know how to use reference books? 
Can I find things in the library without 
help? This is very important, and dur- 
ing the high school years the student 
who plans to go to college should take 
every opportunity to use the library. 

4. Do I have good grades? In order to get 
into college without taking a long list 
of difficult examinations, a student must 
ordinarily rank at least in the upper 
third of his class. 

5. Do I really and truly want very much 
to learn about some particular thing? 
Success in college depends often upon 
a real desire to learn about chemistry, 
or history, or mathematics, or some other 
subject. Every successful student has a 
real purpose; he does not go to college 
just because his friends are going, or 
because it is the thing to do. 
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6. Can I master myself? In college there 
will be no one to chase the student 
around and see that he gets to classes on 
time, that he gets his work done, etc. 
He has to look after all these things 
himself, and if he fails there is always 
someone to take his place. The student 
can test himself on this by asking 
whether he gets up in the morning 
without being called several times. He 
can also ask himself whether he knows 
how to spend his allowance wisely and 
whether he can choose friends with dis- 
cretion. A boy or girl is judged by 
the friends he is seen with. . . . 


One other point is of importance to the 
high school student who is preparing for 
college. Our high school has many extra sub- 
jects, such as debating, band and orchestra, 
glee club, journalism, etc. We give credits 
for these subjects, credits which may be 
used toward graduation from our school. 
However, no college will accept these credits 
for admission. Therefore, the student who is 
preparing for college must plan to take at 
least four regular academic subjects each year 
in order to have enough credits for entrance 
to college. However, this does not mean that 
he should not take the extra subjects. Em- 
phatically, he should take just as many of 
them as his time will permit. Colleges are 
more and more asking what a student has 
done in high school besides his French, his 
math, and his history. They want the boys 
and girls who have played in the band and 
acted in the plays and written for the school 
paper, because they know that these boys 
and girls are leaders and that they will be 
energetic, worthwhile people to have on the 
college campus. The boy or girl who comes 
to high school to prepare for college should 
take advantage of every opportunity which 
the high school provides to make a well- 
developed individual of himself, to gain poise 
and self-confidence, to develop his special 
talents. The people who do this will not 
only get into college; they will stay there 
and be a credit to themselves and to the 
institution which trained them. 


From the talk on “Preparation for a 


Trade”: 


One of the most important factors to be 
considered in the study of occupations is the 
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amount of skill required to perform the work 
successfully. If the task can be learned in q 
few days, the worker is called unskilled. [t 
takes at least six months, and in many cases 
several years, for the skilled worker to learn 
to do the work. 

Among the unskilled workers are those 
who do day labor with such tools as the 
pick, shovel, or broom. Also, in this group 
are those who do the more simple tasks 
about the home, farm, office, or factory. 

Skilled workers include those in the many 
different trades such as carpentry, plumbing, 
painting, and those who operate machines, 
Also, in this group are the stenographer, the 
barber, the telephone operator, the beauty 
operator, the airplane pilot, and the cook. 
These are but a few of the hundreds of 
skilled occupations. 

Generally speaking, the more skill and 
training required for a particular job, the 
more difficult it is to find people who are 
qualified. Also, the skilled workman is more 
highly paid for his work than is the person 
who is doing work that requires little or no 
training. 

At times when there is a large amount of 
unemployment in our country, it is usually 
discovered that the largest percentage of 
workers without jobs are those who are rela- 
tively unskilled. For example, in 1930 it was 
found that 13.49% of the laborers on roads 
and streets were unemployed. However, at 
the same time, only 3.2% of the locomotive 
engineers were without work. 


On History: 


In teaching history today we regard the 
textbook as something to consult when we 
can think of no other place in which we may 
find the desired information. Perhaps one of 
the best and easiest ways in which we may 
learn history is by seeing such movies as 
“March of Time” and the historical picture 
dealing with the life of Pasteur. . . . Cur- 
rent affairs are broadcast on the radio; dis- 
cussions such as the “American Town Hall 
of the Air,” and the “Chicago Round Table” 
on Sunday—these two form excellent ways 
of learning history. Another way is by read- 
ing the daily newspaper, such magazines as 
Photo-History, Life, Time, News-Week, and 
especially the news, magazine, and book 
review sections of one of the New York 
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Sunday papers, the Times or the Herald- 
Tribune. Then the reading of historical 
novels, of stories of travel and adventure in 
foreign lands and here at home, stories of 
the lives of famous men and women, is essen- 
tial to anyone seriously interested in history. 
. . . The textbook can then be used to check 
the accuracy of such stories and to help fit 
these smaller parts into the larger picture. 


From the talk on Latin: 


The language of the ancient Romans is 
called Latin, and contrary to the belief of 
many uninformed persons, it is as alive to- 
day as it was in the days of Julius Czsar. 
In those modern countries like France, Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, and Roumania, which have 
sprung up from the ruins of old Rome, Latin 
is still the language, with certain variations 
and with different names. For example, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese are 
ninety per cent Latin; Roumanian somewhat 
less. And even English, which is made up of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman French, is about 
seventy-five per cent Latin in the origin of 
its words. 


On “Junior Business Training”: 


This subject is the foundation of all busi- 
ness training which may become specialized 
later in record-keeping, selling, or steno- 
graphic work. 

In order to make a wise choice of busi- 
ness subjects in high school, you should 
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study your own qualifications. If your fingers 
are very nimble and you can use them skill- 
fully in shop or in needlework, you probably 
would do good work in typing or shorthand. 
If you are naturally good in arithmetic you 
probably would do well in bookkeeping. If 
you get along well with people and it is 
easy for you to meet new people, you would 
probably do well in salesmanship. 


On General Science: 


Likewise do you know why the toaster 
works, why it is easy to crack a hard nut 
with a pair of nutcrackers, why you can 
hear, and hundreds of other things? We 
learn about these in general science. You 
can see that such a course is very interesting 
as well as useful. 


The results of such a program are not easy 
to measure. They come in the form of greater 
happiness in school and greater success after 
school life is over. Whatever may seem to 
promise aid to the unguided student is worth 
an experiment, especially if that experiment 
can be carried on without upsetting the 
budget. We owe to the boys and girls in our 
schools every chance to choose wisely and 
well the courses they will pursue, since these 
decisions are so vital to their future happi- 
ness and success. 











THE EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


FraNnkuin M. UnpDERwoop 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


Let us begin with the early school in this 
country, of which the “hickory stick” or the 
“birch rod” has come to be regarded as the 
symbol. The motive to work was largely 
compulsion. The “subject matter set out to 
be learned” was externally imposed on the 
child. The pupil was to do what he was 
told, speak when he was spoken to, and 
ask no questions. The subject matter was 
organized into “logical” units, arranged from 
the logically simple to the logically complex. 
This was a teacher-centric situation. Memo- 
rizing was a dominant activity. 

The first advance came with the introduc- 
tion of the Herbartian theory of teaching. 
This was hailed as a great inspiration, at 
the time. Relationships between things and 
events were elaborately “developed” by ques- 
tion and answer, the teacher asking the ques- 
tions and the pupils answering the questions. 
“Reproductive” thinking was introduced. 
The pupils thought the matter through un- 
der the guidance of the questions of the 
teacher. It was a real advance because pupil 
thinking was stressed. However, the teacher 
was the most active person in the classroom, 
and it still was a teacher-centric situation. 
There was a semi-psychological organization 
of the subject matter. 

Then came the “doctrine of interest.” John 
Dewey and Frank McMurry were outstand- 
ing leaders of this movement. The pupil’s 
aroused interest was regarded as fundamen- 
tally essential to any high type of learning. 
The situation changed from a teacher-centric 
to a pupil-centric one. The “logical” organi- 
zation of subject matter began to give way 
to a “psychological” organization. 

This led to the “doctrine of motive.” “Moti- 
vation” became the shibboleth. It was held 


that the pupil must not only be “attracted” 
to the subject matter, but he must be moved 
to action. 

This theory of interest and motivation 
finally culminated in the “problem method” 
and the “project method.” The advocates of 
the problem method said a problematic 
situation is the only stimulus to thinking, 
and that a problem to be of use must be a 
problem to the child—one which he con. 
sidered was worth while to him, and one to 
which he desired a solution. Hence, said they, 
school work should be organized as prob- 
lems, real to the pupils. The advocates of the 
“project method” said it was not sufficient 
for a pupil to be “attracted” to a thing, and 
“moved to action”; they said he must also 
set up a goal or purpose which would guide 
his action through to the achievement of the 
goal or purpose. This required pupil initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, self-reliance, and self- 
direction. It placed more responsibility upon 
the pupil, and changed the role of the teacher 
from director to guide. It utilized the pupil’s 
purpose as far as possible, and tended to 
change the curriculum to a series of pur- 
poses set up by the pupils, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. Much more freedom 
was accorded pupils in the classroom, but 
the attempt was made to hold them respon- 
sible for a wise use of their freedom. William 
H. Kilpatrick was the outstanding leader of 
this movement. 

About this time also the theory of the 
“socialized recitation” came in. Under this 
theory, the class was considered a coopera- 
tive social group which was to conduct its 
activities as far as possible on its own initia- 
tive. The teacher was in the background 
and was a sort of consulting expert and coun- 
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EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


selor. This focused attention on the impor- 
tance of the socialization of the child as an 


> educational objective, and the socializing 
> yalue of activities. 


There was a movement during this same 
period to modernize older techniques of 
teaching. Formerly there had been an over- 
emphasis on drill in teaching. It had been too 
much of a dry repetition, externally imposed, 
and was used for some purposes for which it 
was not appropriate. You cannot develop ap- 
preciation by a drill technique, neither can 
you develop thinking by it. In the develop- 
ment of habits and skills, however, the laws 
of habit formation control our method. A 
habit is an automatic response to a stimulus. 
The drill technique of teaching is the ap- 
propriate technique in this field. It should 
be limited to this field, and modernized so 
that adequate motivation is its first prin- 
ciple. It is then suitable for use in its proper 
field. 

The “exposition” method is appropriate 
where explanation is the purpose. You can- 
not expect a pupil to discover for himself 
everything the race has discovered before 
him. Many things must be explained to him. 
“Exposition” is probably the oldest technique 
of teaching. It was used, along with demon- 
stration, which is a form of exposition, al- 
most exclusively by primitive man—for ex- 
ample, in teaching young boys how to pre- 
pare a hide or construct a weapon. It still 
has a place in our teaching. Where economy 
of effort is desired, the exposition method is 
indicated. The use of pictures, still and mo- 
tion pictures, stereographs, various visual aids 
to teaching, and the use of school excursions 
are samples of the “exposition” method of 
teaching, still appropriate for the realization 
of some of our teaching purposes. There is a 
skill involved in this type of work which 
the teacher needs to master, if it is to be 
effectively done, from the modern point of 
view in teaching. Several students made the 
same remark about a high school teacher 
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of mathematics, who had the reputation of 
being a great teacher. The remark was, “He 
always explained everything so clearly that 
all of us could understand it.” In other 
words, he was a master of the “exposition” 
technique of teaching. Jesus of Nazareth, 
in his teaching by parables, and Socrates, in 
his question-and-answer development of gen- 
eralizations, exemplified very excellently the 
“exposition” method. 

The theory of the “project method,” largely 
because a number of its advocates desired a 
new name for the theory, here branched into 
what has been called “the activity program” 
and “creative education.” There were really 
no new ideas in these movements except the 
new names. These new names gave some 
people who had offered objections to the 
“project method” an opportunity to climb 
on the band wagon and join the procession. 
The advocates of the activity program em- 
phasized the activity of the pupil rather 
than the purpose behind it. The “creativists” 
emphasized the pupil as “artist,” and the 
appeal to the originality and individuality 
of the pupil. The whole project theory, how- 
ever, still underlies the whole scheme of 
things. These movements, largely because of 
the influence of the Gestalt psychology, next 
adopted the name “large unit” instruction. 
This merely shifted the emphasis to work- 
ing on broad activities or problems, involv- 
ing more complexity and variety of activity. 
The correlation and integration of all the 
elements involved received the chief em- 
phasis. 

This leads us to a review of this whole 
development of educational method. We see 
movements come and go. We see “methods” 
hailed as panaceas, then fade out of the pic- 
ture, or into subordinate positions. We hesi- 
tate to accept the latest proposal as a panacea 
and are inclined to choose the valuable fea- 
tures of all acceptable methods and integrate 
them into what would seem to be a dependa- 
ble philosophy of educational method. 
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This brings us to what has been called the 
“eclectic method”. The word “eclectic” is 
derived from a Greek word meaning “to 
choose.” Under the concept of this method 
the teacher realizes that he has many pur- 
poses to achieve in the education of the child, 
and he therefore proposes to utilize the most 
appropriate method for the realization of 
each of his purposes as it emerges. He finds 
it absolutely impossible to accomplish the 
exceedingly wide variety of purposes of 
teaching by the use of any one method. He 
finds a place for “drill” (which had been 
discarded), for the “development” lesson, for 
the “problem method,” for the “project 
method,” “large unit instruction,” and “crea- 
tive education,” though these are not his en- 
tire stock in trade. He realizes that he must, 
above all, be a versatile artist, master of a 
great variety of “techniques” and “methods,” 
if he is to realize to the fullest extent his re- 
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sponsibilities as a teacher. He feels that not 
all teaching should be done on a “project,” 
“activity,” or “creative” basis. He, therefore, 
will put each of these proposed methods into 
its proper place in his repertoire and use 
each where it seems most appropriate. The 
“assignment” technique, the “study” tech- 
nique, the “appreciation” technique, the “ex- 
position” technique, and others also find a 
place. He is concerned with the fine art of 
teaching as well as the learning process. He 
studies the techniques of teaching which are 
present when the highest degree of learning 
is taking place, and adapts his teaching pro- 
cedures so as to accomplish the best results. 
He is ready to adopt or use any technique or 
any method which produces the desired re- 
sult. He has a truly “eclectic” attitude toward 
teaching. Can any less extensive program of 
method adequately meet the varied needs 
of the teacher? 











THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION AND ITS 
PROPER USE 


Roxanp L. Beck 


Director of Training School, Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


What is a psychological examination? 
First of all, the psychological examination 
is not a direct measure of intelligence. It is 
impossible to measure directly the original 
equipment of a person without taking into 
consideration his environment. Nor is the 
psychological examination a direct measure 
of an individual’s ability to learn. Without 
additional information about a person its re- 
sults are not sufficient evidence to predict the 
particular vocation that one should follow. 
The mental test was not devised to sound 
out vocational tendencies and special talents 
and abilities. Although a person of superior 
mental ability usually has superior personal- 
ity traits, the psychological examination is 
not a personality inventory, nor does it in 
itself measure emotional or social maturity. 
Other qualities that such an examination 
does not measure are tenacity, physical 
strength, and social environment. 


Measurinc GENERAL INFORMATION 


What, then, is the psychological examina- 
tion? It is a measure of the general informa- 
tion that an individual has gained in all 
fields of school work and in everyday experi- 
ences. In addition to whatever else the psy- 
chological examination may measure, it does 
measure the ability of the pupil to do school 
work. The psychological examination may 
and usually does contain certain questions, 
test items, or exercises which require insight 
or reasoning to give the correct answers. 
Often all the information is given, but one 
must comprehend the meaning and signif- 
icance of the information in order to give 
the correct answers. An example of a psy- 


chological examination which uses para. 
graph comprehension is Test 3 of the Ohio 
Psychological Examination. A psychological 
examination is an achievement test which 
samples widely enough to include subject 
matter from all levels of difficulty for the 
age range for which the test is intended. The 
tests endeavor to use arithmetical problems, 
tests of ability to follow directions, and other 
simple problems which use the knowledge 
that almost anyone should have. 


ABILITY To LEARN 


The purpose of the psychological examina- 
tion is to predict a person’s ability to succeed 
in school. The power of an individual is 
usually measured in terms of the extent to 
which he has acquired a number of specific 
and largely unrelated facts. It is assumed 
that one’s ability to learn can be measured 
indirectly by what one has already learned. 
Of course this assumption will not hold un- 
less all persons have equal opportunity. Now, 
no one would argue that all persons, even 
in the United States, have equal opportunity, 
nor that all persons receive equal encourage- 
ment from their parents and teachers. Then, 
everything being equal, the psychological 
examination is a measure of one’s ability to 
secure and retain information, to compre- 
hend information, or to see new and inferred 
relationships when certain information is 
supplied. 

Test MaTERiAL 


Intelligence tests should be composed of 
material that will not be affected by the dif- 
ferences in experience, or at least so that the 
differences will be reduced to a minimum. 
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> Of course, this has not been entirely accom- 
plished. There is no doubt that one’s previous 
> training, one’s social or economic status, and 
the encouragement that one may receive 
during childhood and early adolescence do 
© directly affect the score that one may make 

on a psychological examination. Yet, the 
) material covered by a psychological exami- 
nation is of such a wide scope that the child 
who inherits a superior amount of intellec- 
tual curiosity will have gained a considerable 
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' amount of the information during his pre- 


' vious school experience. Of course, people 
who cannot read should not be measured 
with any type of test other than one which 
is a non-language test. 

As to the method of comparison, percen- 
tile norms are used to show the relative rank 
of an individual in each college class, or 
for all of the classes combined. Most col- 
lege students have the idea that the I. Q. 
is found from the results of a psychological 
examination given to a college class. This 
practice is not without criticism for students 

* above the elementary school level, because 
there are no reliable mental age norms for 
high school or college students. Some stu- 
dents and teachers call psychological exami- 
nations I. Q. tests. This practice is not ex- 
cusable. Before the mental age can be divided 
by the chronological age to obtain the I. Q., 
the mental age must be established for each 
chronological age. 


Errect oF KNow1nc One’s Score 


What influence should the knowledge of 
one’s score have on the individual? An in- 
dividual in the upper or lower quartile 
sometimes takes the wrong attitude toward 
his school work, as a result of the knowledge 
of his percentile score. If one is in the upper 
quartile, he should endeavor to do superior 
work in all of his classes. He should remem- 
ber that he had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion of his parents. Because one makes a 
high percentile score is not sufficient reason 
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to believe that he deserves special considera- 
tion, or that he should be given high grades 
whether he earns them or not. 

A person in the upper quartile needs to 
follow his interests and to gain proficiency 
in some one or more fields of endeavor, but 
a person of the lower quartile must work 
harder than the average to gain average 
success in any field. He must expect to work 
longer hours and to meet stiff competition. 
Some feel that an individual in the lower 
quartile will become discouraged if he knows 
that his rank is below that of seventy-five 
per cent of the students in his class. No doubt 
many in the lower quartile know that they 
have to work harder than average students 
to attain average success. Then, suppose a 
student does not know that he has certain 
limitations, should he be encouraged to do 
things which he will in all probability fail 
to do well? All subjects do not require equal 
mental ability. Every influence should be 
exerted to get children to do school work 
in accordance with their ability. 

The mentally superior individual should 
be allowed to accomplish all that he can, 
and the information as to his percentile 
score on a psychological examination should 
serve as an incentive for him to do as well 
as his percentile rank indicates he is capable 
of doing. On the other hand, an individual 
in the lowest decile may better understand 
the “D” and “F” on his transcript. He should 
either select work that he can do well, or 
he should content himself with average or 
inferior attainment. Some people would be 
happier if they knew they could not sing— 
to say nothing of the happiness of their 
neighbors. Many people hold that all men 
are created equal in ability, but the general 
characteristics of individual differences 
clearly indicate that such is not the case. 


DETERMINING GRADES 


Should the teacher use the results of a 
psychological examination to determine his 
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term grades? The teacher should compare 
his term grades with percentile norms on 
psychological examinations after he has 
turned the grades into the registrar’s office, 
but psychological percentile norms should 
not be used in determining a student’s grade. 
One should never attempt to draw any defi- 
nite conclusions as to general intelligence 
from one test. Intelligence tests are merely 
suggestive and not final; when the teacher 
realizes this, then the tests are an asset. 
When a student is doing unsatisfactory work 
his teacher should refer to his percentile rank 
to see if he is doing as well as he can. 

An average student should be given an 
“A” if he makes it, and a superior student 
should be given an “F” if he fails to do sat- 


isfactory work. There are other factors be. 
sides intelligence that may affect a student's 
grade. 


EVALUATING THE TEACHER’s EFFICIENCY 


The psychological examination is an addi- 
tional aid to the teacher in the evaluation 
of his individual efficiency. If the relation- 
ship between a teacher’s grades and the 
psychological percentile scores of his students 
is too low—that is, below .35—he is not se- 
curing the best work from the most capable 
students. However, if the above correlation 
is too high—that is, above .75, he may be 
placing too much emphasis on student abil- 
ity and not enough faith in his teaching 
efficiency. 
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LIVING PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION DURING THE 
SUMMER TERM 


Grace ApAMs STEVENS 


P. K. Yonge Laboratory School and College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


When asked to teach the course, “Curricu- 
lum Making in the Elementary Schools,” at 
the University of Florida last summer, the 
writer determined to put into practice her 
idea of progressive education. During the 
evolution of the plan certain ideals and val- 
ues were kept in mind. The course must be 
made valuable to all and must be planned so 
that each would have the opportunity to 
grow from where he was. The class members 
ranged in experience from the novice to those 
who had studied much and who had had 
wide experience in progressive education. 
Each must be sufficiently inspired to “carry 
on” in a creative way when he went back to 
his own school, whether it be of the tradi- 
tional type or one with progressive ideals, 
whether a one-room rural school or a large 
city system. On the other hand, he must be 
made to realize that his work, to be effective, 
should be in harmony with the customs and 
climate of opinion in his community. He 
must become conscious of the need to be ever 
vigilant to seize opportunities to educate his 
community, to see that a social-democracy 
such as our “American dream” is for every- 
one, including the children. 


Lone Rance PLAN BY THE INSTRUCTOR 


It seemed important to give this group the 
idea that definite subject-matter-set-out-to-be 
learned is not considered by many leading 
educators to be the most beneficial way of 
teaching; tior is it possible by this method to 
give each individual equal opportunity for 
learning. It seemed necessary to the instructor 
for every member, if possible, to understand 
that each person in the group had different 
interests and needs, but that all were at least 


casually interested in the central idea of re- 
making the curriculum and also somewhat 
interested in each other’s needs. 

Having been an undergraduate student at 
the University of Florida, the writer knew 
that it was customary for students to work 
for high grades. It has been the practice to 
have somewhat frequent tests and to write 
term papers which were graded by the in- 
structor and handed back to the students. 
In this way students could evaluate their 
class rating and know somewhat definitely 
whether or not they were attaining the grade 
they had set out to achieve. It was essential 
to provide security, but it was desired that it 
be based upon the individual’s own growth 
rather than on competition with his class- 
mates. Furthermore, it was hoped that a 
sensitivity to self-evaluation might be estab- 
lished. 

Open-faced democracy was the watch- 
word. (Anything else is abominable, but 
one must be aware that great tact is essen- 
tial in order to make one’s ideals effective.) 
Feeling that plans for living in a socially 
democratic group might go floundering, the 
instructor versed herself in two areas that 
might be pursued by the group if the stu- 
dents had a feeling of resentment against 
such freedom as had been planned. These 
two areas had been thought through very 
carefully and definitely in the form of units, 
should it be necessary to fall back upon a 
somewhat static course of study. 

The school term consisted of thirty class 
periods of one and a half hours each. This 
class met from seven to eight-thirty in the 
morning—a rather early hour to be up 
and ready for a day’s work. The task was 
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faced of eliminating as much waste motion 
as possible, and of making every minute 
count for what would be most valuable to 
each individual. As there were eighty-one 
students enrolled in the course, an assistant 
was secured to do much of the detail work. 
At the outset of the term the writer at- 
tempted to establish a feeling of respect for 
the individual’s intelligence and veracity by 
telling the class that each individual knew 
better than anyone else where his greatest 
need lay. She expressed her opinion that 
health was the prerequisite to mental and 
emotional growth. It was their duty, not 
hers, to determine whether they should come 
to class on time if to get there caused them 
to go without breakfast or caused them to 
bolt their food and thereby get indigestion. 
She further emphasized the fact that she con- 
sidered it necessary sometimes to sleep late, 
if they had had social activities the evening 
before, in order that they might have suff- 
cient rest to carry them through a strenuous 
summer term. Furthermore, it was their time 
and money which they were spending and 


they had a right to use it as they deemed 
best. 


FoRMULATING THE PLAN 


These ideas were laid before the class very 
much as they have been given in this article. 
The students were asked to think over the 
plan for a few days and then decide what 
they wanted to work on. There was no text- 
book, but they were given a rather lengthy 
bibliography to browse over, and were told 
they might take any aspect not included in 
the bibliography if they felt it would be of 
real value to them in their particular field of 
work, 

In the meantime they were encouraged 
to feel free to consult either the instructor 
or the assistant as to areas to pursue, ma- 
terial to read or to study. This was done by 
establishing long office hours, where through 
individual conversations a picture of each 
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one’s background could be seen. Durin 
class periods there were talks, followed by 
class discussions, upon such topics as “The 
Integrated Personality,” “How Learning 
Takes Place,” “What Some Outstanding 
Schools Are Doing,” “The Emerging Curric. 
ulum,” “Taking the Administrators and the 
Community Along with You.” 

By the end of the first week a feeling of 
personal friendship had begun to make itself 
felt among the students themselves and be. 
tween them and their instructors. Several 
had arrived at very definite areas to work on 
for the rest of the term. These were listed on 
the board with the name of the person who 
had selected each area. Such topics as the 
following indicate the type of needs and in- 
terests of the class: 


1. Reading readiness. 

2. How to interest adults in the fundamen- 
tals (student was an instructor in adult 
education). 

. Character education. 

. Problem children. 

. Personality adjustment. 

. Promotions, records and reports. 

. Individual differences. 

. The educational needs of the sharecrop- 
per’s children. 

9. How to teach first grade Greek children 
so that they might be able to pass stand- 
ardized tests which their superintendent 
required. 

10. Reorganization along progressive lines of 

a Consolidated Junior High School. 

11. How a functional program may be carried 

on in a one-room rural school. 


CoN AVIS W 


A part of the class period was given over 
to forming groups around the areas which 
had been suggested. These different groups 
met at various places on the campus and for- 
mulated their plans. Several worked alone 
on individual needs. Another part of the 
class period was devoted to formulating the 
plan and to organizing the work for the rest 
of the term. 

The following is what evolved: 
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Group Reports 


The different groups worked independ- 
ently during their study periods and at times 
other than the class period on their special 
interests. When their project culminated 
they reported the result of their findings to 
the whole group. The leader of the group 
introduced those who had worked together 
to the entire class, gave the report, and led 
the discussion that followed. Sometimes 
these reports were considered so valuable 
that the class asked to have them mimeo- 
graphed. When such a request was made, 
the mimeographed reports were sold to them 
at cost. The reports of some of the groups 
were of interest to such a small portion of 
the class that they were given during office 
hours and those interested had the privilege 
of gleaning the cream of the study. 

Specialists on the college faculty were 
called in for lectures when particular aspects 
of study were being discussed. When the 
group which had studied personality adjust- 
ment gave their report, the class asked that 
the psychologist of the P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School be called in to talk on the subject 
and to conduct a discussion period after the 
talk. The same procedure was followed with 
other topics: democracy in education; the 
arts in education; and the role of the admin- 
istrator. 


GrowTH REeEcorps 


Each student had a folder in the office fil- 
ing cabinet. The student and instructor put 
any notation or piece of work in this folder 
that was pertinent to the student’s growth 
and development. This folder also contained 
information about the student—his name, 
home address (city and county), local ad- 
dress, position next year, approximate college 
training, and teaching experience. 

Thirty minutes of the sixth class period 
were spent in writing a paper on the topic, 
“What might be a wise solution of our pres- 
ent dilemma of promoting children who 
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have not yet attained the standard set up for 
grade placement?” This paper was written 
“on the spot” when the discussion of the 
topic became heated. These papers were 
placed in the students’ folders ungraded. 
The class was told that four weeks from 
that day they would write on that same topic. 
In the meantime they were privileged to 
read anything, to discuss with anyone, or 
do anything that would help them formu- 
late in their own minds a satisfactory opin- 
ion on the topic. This second paper could 
be written in or out of class, but it must be 
handed in on time unless there should be 
some really valid excuse. These two papers 
for each student were read by the instructor 
and the assistant and evaluated in terms of 
the student’s growth. In grading the papers 
the student’s local environment and school 
set-up, the work that had been contributed 
to the whole group, and the definiteness of 
the ideas which the student tried to subscribe 
to were taken into consideration. Care was 
taken to avoid evaluating the growth in 
terms of personal opinions. This was very 
difficult to do, but an honest effort was made 
to do it. 


TriaL ExaAMINATION 


At the very first of the term the question 
of final examination had been raised. At 
that time the group was assured that they 
would be allowed a part in the evaluation 
proceedings. Near the end of the term a dis- 
cussion relative to the setting of grades 
(a procedure required by the University) 
brought about the decision to proceed as 
follows in our class: The different groups 
and individuals who had made reports to 
the class would hand in a list of questions 
pertinent to those reports, and the instructor 
would add two or three general questions; 
a committee selected from the class by the 
class would choose what they considered the 
most desirable questions from those sub- 
mitted. This list would be mimeographed 
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and handed to the students two or three 
days in advance of the time set for exam- 
ination. 

These questions could be studied and dis- 
cussed and notes made; the papers must be 
written in class, but notes might be used. 
A time requirement was made to prevent 
students spending too much time in writing 
up the examination. These papers were then 
graded by the instructor. In addition to this, 
each student was asked to evaluate his own 
rating in the light of what he had set out 
to accomplish and what he felt he was ca- 
pable of attaining. He could do this in a 
personal conference with the instructor or 
by handing it in on a slip of paper. All but 
five students asked for a personal conference. 
The final grade was comprised of the stu- 
dent’s own rating, the instructor’s opinion 
of his individual growth (as shown by the 
two papers and other data, class contribu- 
tions, etc., on file), and his rating with other 
members of the class as indicated by his 
examination grade. 

No written work other than that men- 
tioned above was required, but anyone who 
felt he would be benefited by writing out 
his thoughts or opinions could do so at any 
time and what he wrote would be read by 
the instructor and discussed with him in 
conference. Many wrote these additional 
papers. Two of these papers were of such 
caliber that the Acting Dean of the College 
of Education upon reading them offered 
these two students scholarships for the fol- 
lowing year. 


EVALUATING THE CourRsE 


Students who had time and cared to do 
so were invited to write their evaluations of 
the course and to offer suggestions for im- 
provement. They were told to do as they 
pleased about signing names to their papers. 
Representative papers are copied here ver- 
batim. 
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THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CurRICULUM 


It is my aim to express a “genuine” apprecia. 
tion of this course and its value to students of 
education. I do not wish for this paper to con. 
vey any idea that might be taken as artificial 
or vain flattery. 

This course from the very beginning not 
merely stated that educational procedure has 
been too narrow and dogmatic in the past, but 
has put this idea over in a very forceful way, 
Not only that, but also the fact that we need to 
do something about it, and that many times this 
very much needed opportunity is at our very 
threshold and we do not realize it. This course 
is of unlimited value in discovering these op. 
portunities and affording tangible points from 
which to start. 

In this study the students have been shown 
the important position they hold and how they 
share the responsibility in making the needed 
move forward. We have been made able to see 
ourselves as we really are in the educational pro- 

ram. 

This study, as taught, has been very demo- 
cratic, thus putting it on a more socially inte. 
grated basis. It has afforded a maximum of 
freedom in participating in the phases of the 
work in which we had the most interest, which 
fact promoted the feeling of all students that 
he or she was doing the thing that was most 
vital for the particular person concerned. The 
child has been thought of and considered in 
relation to his whole existence with particular 
attention to the type of school procedure that 
will enable him to lead a well-integrated life in 
society. 

The whole program has concerned itself with 
teaching the child those things which he is 
most likely to need in living a rich life. 

I think this course is of inestimable value to 
me. I feel that it has given me a number of 
those things which as a teacher I need, to be a 
worthy member of the profession. The idea of 
“Learning to Live While Living” has ever been 
in the limelight in this study. 

The course has fostered the idea of making a 
start. What man ever gained a fortune at one 
sweep? Each individual must of necessity work 
with precaution so as not to gain criticism be- 
fore having been given a sensible tryout. 


In attempting to state my reaction to the type 
of work done in this class, I feel that I should 
try to make myself clear on two or three points, 
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that I may not be misjudged in what I shall 
say later. 

First, that I do not set myself up as a psychol- 
ogist or a curriculum specialist in any sense. 

Second, that whatever conclusions I have 
come to were formulated as the class progressed 
and not formed before. 

One of the very first statements made to the 
class was, “If your interest is somewhere else, if 
you feel that you will derive more pleasure and 
profit from some other activity, then cut this 
class.” 

I have watched with interest the attitude of 
the class as a whole to this statement. There has 
been some “cutting” but the attendance has 
been good. And the most interesting phase to 
me is that there were much fewer cuts in the 
last two or three weeks than during the first 
weeks. The reverse is generally true, especially 
in summer school. 

I feel that a reasonable answer to the question, 
“Can a class be given freedom in attendance, in 
choice of activity, and yet be directed toward a 
worthwhile goal?” has been demonstrated in 
the affirmative in the work done by this group. 

I have been in numerous classes studying 
psychology, theories of teaching or what-have- 
you, and heretofore a very large per cent of the 
class were trying to learn technical terms and 
the like for the sole purpose of passing an 
examination. 

I am persuaded that the lack of this attitude 
would have been noticed by anyone who has 
been in the class for the five weeks. 

Another reaction of the class has been not to 
swallow a thing whole, but to break it into 
parts, evaluate it, and apply it to the situation. 
To me, this is of inestimable value. Too many 
teachers take educational courses, get a whirl- 
wind idea, go home, and try to put in motion 
some movement they do not understand, the 
community is not ready for, and it goes “with 
the wind” and everybody is disgusted. 

Most of the reports read showed that much 
thought had been given the subject on which 
the report was made, and the writer’s personal 
reaction given a place rather than just the echo 
of some one else’s thought. 


It would be impossible for me to state how 
very profitable this course has been. It was my 
first experience with a truly progressive set-up 
in a class, and I consider the results most bene- 
ficial and stimulating. The democratic atmos- 
phere aroused a feeling of cooperation and en 
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rapport which are necessary for growth and 
progress. The intelligent guidance of the in- 
structor has been more than encouraging. In 
fact, I have nothing but praise to offer for what 
has been a very rich experience. 

I might make this suggestion for a possible 
additional activity next year. It is, at sometime 
during the course, to give attention to hobbies. 
Most of the students taking the course are 
teachers and so many of them seem to have no 
particular interest or activity beyond the one or 
two subjects they teach. This gives them a 
warped and narrow outlook and makes it difh- 
cult for them to appreciate and sensibly guide 
the varied interests of the children. 

The artist-teacher is a creative personality, 
and her time outside of school is spent in doing 
things with the spirit of the artist; for example, 
Dean Norman and his clock. I think it would 
be an effective means of preparing teachers for 
richer activity in the class, to say nothing of 
richer lives for themselves, if they could become 
interested in a worthwhile hobby. 


This course has not only changed my trend 
of thinking but it has also broadened it. I think 
that education is living and that we learn, even 
when not in the classroom or studying. I think 
that the child should be allowed to work on 
those things in which he is most interested. 
For, after all, those are the things he will work 
on after he leaves school, so why have him 
studying subjects he will never use after the 
examination? Why not guide him as far as is 
possible in those subjects and fields in which 
his interest lies? I especially enjoyed reading 
Bogoslovsky’s The Ideal School. It gave me 
many ideals which I wish it were possible for 
me to put into use, but under the present set-up 
in my system I fear it will be impossible. 

Instead of having a set daily program in my 
school room next year, with lesson plans stating 
exact pages in each basal text, I hope, as nearly 
as possible under the administration, to teach 
by the activity method, allowing each child to 
do the part of the activity he is most interested 
in. I want a democratic room in which the 
children will feel as free as possible and will 
learn to live as individuals and as members of 
the group. Judging from the attitude I myself 
have had in this course and my desire to read 
the books and to do the things that I felt were 
of vital interest to me, I am sure the textbook 
method in my own teaching should be changed. 
I am glad that instead of having a textbook 
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we were free to use and study from many 
authors and read the subjects we were most 
interested in—those which treated of our own 
problems. 

I believe after reading and talking together 
in this course that the old system of grades 
should be taboo. If we must send grades let it 
be U for unsatisfactory and S for satisfactory. 
Then either include letter of explanation or ask 
mother to come to school for conference and 
call attention to work habits, ability to get along 
with group, etc. I like the system used in the 
Lincoln School. I think that a child’s grade 
should be judged according to his improvement 
shown in his individual record and not with the 
whole group. I believe in 100 per cent promo- 
tions. Instead of keeping a child in the same 
group for two years or more, provide special 
help for him with trained teachers till he is able 
to keep up with his group. Make adjustment 
to the child and don’t fit him to the school. The 
curriculum should be child centered and broad 
enough to include all experiences of the child. 

Education is a process of continuous adjust- 
ment and growth to worthwhile life experiences 
which fit the individual to live abundantly and 
serve society to the maximum. Therefore, the 
curriculum program should give most of its 
attention to the child and his needs. It should 
be meaningful and useful. 


Looking back over the term certain omis- 
sions are obvious: There has been (1) almost 
no time spent in living together in a social 
way other than that of learning through con- 
tacts in class and on the campus each other’s 
name; (2) very little time or opportunity for 
growth in cultural graces, poise, or gracious- 
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ness; (3) no opportunity for community 
relationship; (4) very little or no time to 
develop creativeness. Yet from the tone of 
the evaluation papers and from personal cop. 
tacts, it seems that the term has been highly 
profitable. Summarizing: 


1. The class has been stimulated to think. 

a. As to what relationship exists between 
the child and the curriculum. 

b. As to what constitutes growth. 

c. As to what values are most important, 

d. As to whether our traditional ideas of 
standards are wise or not. 

2. Each student has been assisted in solving 
some problem of vital importance to him. 
self. 

3. The class has experienced the use of 
specialists. 

4. The students have been stimulated to 
analyze their own capacity and potential 
growth. 

5. The feeling of personal responsibility has 
been strengthened. 

6. There has been much done to take care 
of individual differences. 

7. Differences of opinion have been te- 
spected. 

8. Individual investigations have been 
shared with the group. 

g. There has been a feeling of freedom in 
class discussion. 

10. There has been much volunteer work. 

11. Democracy has been brought into curti- 
lum making. 

12. The students have had a living experience 
in “progressive education” on an adult 
level. 
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|THE SELECTION OF MODERN PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Dororuy K. FartHInc 


AND 


Frank H. Gorman 


University of Missouri Laboratory School, Columbia, Missouri 


The past few years have witnessed a very 
marked growth of interest in the use of mod- 
ern, or present-day, problems in the instruc- 
tional program of the elementary school. 
There are many evidences of the increase 
in this interest. Greater numbers of elemen- 
tary school teachers are inquiring of each 
other and of the research centers concerning 
the nature of their success with units based 
upon or involving present-day problems. 
They are seeking facts and tested conclusions 
about all angles of the question. 

The use of modern problems at the ele- 
mentary school level involves the extremely 
important matter of the selection of the par- 
ticular problems to be studied. Investigations 
of important sources dealing with this ques- 
tion give evidence that more thoughtful dis- 
crimination must be employed in selecting 
the topics. The indiscriminate choice of 
topics as well as the use of inappropriate pro- 
cedures of presentation can quickly place the 
study of modern problems in the same in- 
structional category as the traditional type. 

An extended study which the writers have 
made of the practice of employing modern 
problems in the instructional program of the 
elementary school has led them to a number 
of conclusions regarding the matter of select- 
ing the problems to be used. The study has 
involved repeated experimentations, critical 
analysis of published material, and confer- 
ences with teachers actively engaged in try- 
ing the plans and materials proposed by 
various writers on the question. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING PROBLEMS 


The conclusions are presented in the form 
of criteria for selecting present-day problems 
for study. The order is in no way indicative 
of relative importance. They are as follows: 

1. The modern problems selected for study 
should be those in which pupils are given 
opportunity in each case to suggest and re- 
act upon one or more workable solutions 
that can be tested. A problem presupposes a 
solution which can be tested. The practice 
of directing pupils’ energies into the study of 
social problems which contain solutions they 
cannot test or do not consider as vitally touch- 
ing their lives is likely to do harm. It is quite 
possible for such a practice to stifle the pupils’ 
interest in that field of study, and even to 
condition them to an attitude of indifference 
toward the solution of those modern prob- 
lems which they recognize as having vital 
importance to them. As a matter of fact, it 
appears to the writers, through wide observa- 
tion and reading, that at present much of 
the teaching of modern problems has fallen 
into this very fault. It is permitting the study 
of selected problems to culminate in a senti- 
mental and emotional attitude toward the 
point at issue rather than in a challenge to 
the pupils to project solutions which they 
can test. 

An equally important element in this cri- 
terion is the idea that the pupils should be 
given opportunity to react upon the sug- 
gested solution. This means that it should 
be possible for the pupils to test by applica- 
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tion in their living those solutions they 
have projected as an outcome of their care- 
ful study under the tactful and judicious 
guidance of the teacher. Here again much 
elementary instruction has been at fault. 
Pupils have been encouraged to suggest 
solutions, only to be deprived of the richer 
values to be obtained from the evaluation of 
their solutions through actual application. 

2. The present-day problems chosen for 
study should challenge pupil interest on the 
basis of common experience. This criterion 
does not require that the individual points 
of view must be in agreement, but that there 
must be a common body of experiences 
through which the group may view the 
problems together and arrive at solutions 
upon which they may react. 

3. The problems which are selected for 
study should be those in which there is 
opportunity for continuity of classroom and 
out-of-school experiences. This implies both 
that the out-of-school experiences of the 
pupils should be drawn upon heavily in 
studying the problem in the classroom and 
that the knowledge, attitudes, and ideals 
acquired in the classroom should be applied 
in the pupils’ lives outside the school. A 
cycle of out-of-school to school and back to 
out-of-school should be a guiding considera- 
tion in selecting modern problems for study 
in the elementary school. 


SuITABLE PRoBLEMS 


A logical question to be raised at this 
point is this: What modern problems may 
be considered suitable for elementary school 
pupils? The writers have found few that 
fully meet the requirements of the criteria 
presented above. Not all parts of even the 
ones suggested below are suitable. If used 
in their entirety, verbalism as deadening as 
that of the traditional topics may result. 
These topics involve modern problems which 
are suitable for study by the elementary 


school child: 
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Conservation (thrift and prevention ¢ 
waste) 

Conservation (preservation of wild life) 

Health 

Moving Pictures 

Radio 

Safety 


Because each of these has produced com. 
mon experiences for the group, each becomes 


a field which presents problems for thos f 


whom the experiences touched. True, the 
problems involved are not the same for all 
levels of maturity. A first grade pupil may 
find and test a solution for a problem of 
safety that is more simple than the one 
which the bicycle owners in the upper grades 
may consider. Each group should consider 
only such angles of a problem as present 
opportunities to project solutions which are 
essential to its members. 


How One Prostem Was TREATED 


A description of the development and 
treatment of a modern problem, “Is attend- 
ing the moving picture show a worthwhile 
use of leisure time?” may serve to give 
additional coherence to the points empha- 
sized by showing their application in a spe- 
cific way. 

This problem did not arise in the class 
room as an isolated topic for discussion. It 
came as a part of the larger topic which 
treated the development of moving pictures 
as a division of the whole story of modern 
communication. The discussion of moving 
pictures in relation to their educational and 
entertainment values prepared the stage for 
the study. After reading statistics concern- 
ing juvenile weekly attendance at moving 
pictures, the pupils realized the importance 
of the problem. Discussion of some specific 
picture which all of the pupils had seen 
revealed the lack of wholesome offerings in 
some pictures. 

It was unreasonable to anticipate that the 
children could do anything specifically about 
improving pictures. That is the job of the 
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adult censor. Even to discuss the points 
I which would have had to be considered in 
J improving the pictures would have resulted 
Pin introducing ideas from which it is hoped 
) the pupils are to be protected. 
| The group approached the solution of the 
) problem through the consideration of the 
) ideas contributed by the individual mem- 
‘bers regarding what to them were worth- 
while pictures. A check list for use in evalu- 
"ating pictures was developed by the pupils. 
The following are eight of the twenty ques- 
tions which appeared in that list: 


. Does the scenario tell a possible story? 
. Does the scenario tell a mere wish-ful- 

EIR Peer 
. Is the humor clever?................ 
. Is the humor of a slapstick type?...... 
. Are good wholesome ideas given?..... 
. Does the picture lead to admiration of 

the unworthy? 
. Was the acting good?............... 
. Did a particular movie star in the cast 

influence your judgment?............ 


N 
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The pupils then went to see several mov- 
ing pictures, good, bad, and indifferent. 
After seeing each one, the picture was evalu- 
ated in the classroom, at first individually. 
Later each point was discussed freely and 
specific proof was given for the judgment 
expressed. Each child then compared his 
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first evaluation with the one which the group 
as a whole had checked. Sometimes he 
wished to change his first evaluation. 

It was recognized that taste was not at 
the same level for all the pupils and that 
good taste could not be imposed where it 
was not yet developed. However, it was ob- 
served that the pupils became increasingly 
discriminating with each experience in evalu- 
ating. A very encouraging reaction came 
from many of the homes. Whole families, 
through the pattern developed by the pupils, 
learned to become more intelligent “movie- 
goers.” 

This brief description, it is hoped, has 
made clear the point that the solution was 
one which involved the continuity of class- 
room and out-of-school experiences; further- 
more, that the solution was not a verbaliza- 
tion, but one which was projected by the 
pupils and tested in their life activities. It 
is the firm conviction of the writers that it 
is the function of the elementary school not 
only to condition pupils to be aware of 
problems in modern life but also to develop 
in them a desire and satisfaction in testing 
their solutions. This requires a wise choice 
of problems which are based upon children’s 
experiences and which provide the opportu- 
nity for them to project solutions that they 
may test. 








EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


WHITHER MODERN CURRICULUM 
THEORY? 


We are here concerned with modern cur- 
riculum theory as it is presented in two re- 
cent yearbooks, The Changing Curriculum, 
produced by a joint committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and Integration, Its Meaning and 
Application, produced by a committee of 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 

These reports reject the subject curriculum 
as now found, almost universally, in the 
public school systems of this country. They 
even reject “bodies of knowledge” as a basis 
for organization of the curriculum. They 
reject the scholastic arts as proper fundamen- 
tal material for the curriculum. They reject 
a “readymade” curriculum, and will accept 
only a curriculum made by the individual 
classroom teacher and her pupils, from day 
to day. The decision as to the point of be- 
ginning their work is left to the individual 
teacher and her pupils, and the direction the 
work is to take must also be decided by the 
teacher and her pupils. 

Dr. Frank McMurry said, a few years ago, 
that in his judgment not two per cent of 
the teachers in American public schools were 
competent to select the appropriate problems 
upon which to base the teaching of geogra- 
phy. Therefore, in the textbooks of which 
he was co-author, the problems were sug- 
gested for pupils and teacher. One summer, 
during the last years of Dr. McMurray’s serv- 
ice at Teachers College, a demonstration 
lesson in geography was given by an excel- 
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lent teacher of many years’ service in Horace 
Mann elementary school. In analyzing this 
class activity for the benefit of the group of 
observing supervisors, Dr. McMurry was 
forced to the conclusion that the problem 
selected by teacher and pupils was a poor 
one. If this result came about, in the instruc. 
tion of a teacher of Horace Mann School, 


who had worked under the most competent f 


supervision for many years, what chance 
would there be for the average or below 
average teacher in American public schools 
to select appropriate problems in the teach- 
ing of geography? No chance whatever. 

Now, if this is true (and this conclusion 
received the unanimous assent of this large 
group of elementary school supervisors, who 
constituted an excellent representation of 
elementary principals and supervisors from 
many states throughout the nation), then 
what chance is there that the average or be- 
low average teacher in the elementary schools 
of this country could be competent to build 
up an elementary school curriculum of her 
own, or to do so with the aid of her pupils, 
which would be acceptable to those qualified 
to judge what the curriculum should be? 
The answer is, no chance whatever. 

One wonders whether these modern cur- 
riculum specialists have forgotten all that 
psychological research has ascertained with 
regard to the range of individual differences 
among pupils, and among teachers. They 
are making a proposal which would tax 
heavily the ability of the upper five per cent 
or ten per cent of the teachers, and would be 
utterly beyond the ability of the great ma- 
jority. Psychology holds that you cannot 
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change native ability. Each individual has a 
certain degree of native mental ability, and 
his mental capacity and development are 


> limited by this native mental ability. Hence 


there is no possibility of this proposed ideal 
for each teacher and her pupils to make their 
own curriculum being ever accomplished. If 
it could be, we would all be for it. 

However, those of us who have been on 
the firing line in public education for many 
years have found, from long experience, that 
the masses of teachers require definite aid to 
render their teaching desirably competent. 
This aid they may receive in a prepared cur- 
riculum, a prepared course of study, and com- 
petent supervision of their work—nothing 
less. 

Now, in the second place, these curriculum 
experts demand an “experience” curriculum, 
based not upon the experience of the race, 
but upon the day-by-day experience of the 
children. They reject “vicarious” experience 
through books. They demand only real ex- 
perience. If I were to ask you, gentle reader, 
how much of your present knowledge and 
information you had obtained through 
books, and how much through your own 
personal experience, I am sure you would 
admit that by far the greater part, and prob- 
ably the most important items, came to you 
vicariously. The invention of printing un- 
doubtedly was the greatest invention in 
human history. The rapid rise in human 
progress dates from the beginning of the use 
of books. The greatest thoughts and feelings 
of the greatest minds throughout human 
history, the greatest aspirations of the race, 
are recorded only in books. Books (and art) 
are the sole source of our communion with 
the great leaders of all times. All newspapers, 
magazines, and books are agencies of vicari- 
ous experience. They are indispensable in 
modern life. Their value is incalculable. Are 
books vital in education? Is there any more 
valuable educational technique than the 
ability to understand and interpret what the 
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printed pages of literature, history, and sci- 
ence have to offer? 

These reports demand a “ways of living” 
curriculum, and reject a “knowledge” cur- 
riculum. Is not knowledge necessary to any 
adequate “way of living”? Does not knowl- 
edge condition any adequate “way of liv- 
ing”? Fuller says: “Action is the proper fruit 
of knowledge.” Is not “knowing” a “way of 
living” of fundamental importance? Is any- 
thing in human life more basic or more im- 
portant than knowledge? What may be 
claimed for the great “bodies of knowledge” 
organized as science, history, and literature, 
which have been built up during hundreds 
and hundreds of years, by the greatest minds 
the race has produced? As we approach the 
drama, both the legitimate and the motion 
picture drama, literature, history, science, 
and the arts, we expect to find presented the 
great problems of human life, and how the 
race has progressed from century to century 
in the solution of these problems. Here will 
be found the great social, political, economic, 
industrial, and artistic problems of the past 
and the present. These “bodies of knowl- 
edge” constitute the greatest treasures in the 
social heritage. Is there nothing here worth 
transmitting? Can anyone understand the 
modern world without this contribution? 
Must we limit ourselves to present-day child- 
ish experiences in education? Is it possible 
for a child to rediscover for himself every- 
thing the race has discovered throughout the 
history of civilization? Does not a child, or 
any adult, need to learn many things from 
others? 

There is something lacking in the picture 
these Gestalt psychologists give in their de- 
scription of “integration.” They picture an 
individual, aimlessly going about, who be- 
comes “upset” by the environmental situa- 
tion. They say he will not be “integrated” 
until the problem presented by the environ- 
mental situation is solved and the individual 
is satisfactorily readjusted to his environ- 
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ment. This is not the picture of human life 
as it really exists. This is merely a minor 
aspect of the picture. Life is primarily the 
creation of purposes and their realization. 
The primary purpose, not merely of an artist 
but of any man, is to express himself. Gray- 
son says: “Adventure is not outside a man; 
it is within.” Man is naturally active. He 
attacks his environment aggressively in order 
to realize his purposes. The environment 
does not so much suggest his problems, as 
he himself discovers and creates them in the 
process of achieving the purposes he sets up 
for himself. “Upsets” are minor matters. 
However, these yearbooks are both stimu- 
lating and challenging. They deserve careful 
reading and will prove helpfully suggestive 
in many ways. Let us by all means provide 
opportunities for adequate real experience in 
and out of the classroom. Education must be 
grounded on real experience. Let us en- 
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deavor to develop truly integrated person. 
alities. But let us not underestimate the im. 
portance or the basic significance of knowl. 


edge in human life. Let us realize that ou © 


children must, in many cases, be given shor 
cuts to the social heritage, and that books and 
“bodies of knowledge” will always remain 
essential agencies of education. Let us utilize, 
where appropriate, the ‘‘project method” 
“creative education,” the “socialized recita. 
tion,” and “large units” of work in our teach- 
ing. Let us modify our subject curriculum, 
wherever we can see our way clearly to im. 
provement, but let us not abandon it in toto, 
Let us keep our feet on the ground, and not 
be unduly intrigued by new proposals or 
theories. Let us keep a desirable sense of pro- 
portion and a balanced judgment on contro. 
versial issues in education. Avoidance of the 
extreme swings of the educational pendulum 
would seem to be the part of wisdom. 
F. M. Unverwoon. 


Ud 
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Feligion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever 


encouraged.—Ord. of 1787. 


Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of Knowledge. In proportion as the structure of government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


—G. Washington. 


@here is no safe deposit for the functions of government but with the people 
themselves; nor can they be safe with them without information—Thomas 


Jefferson. 


(Italics are ours.) 
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The executive committee was gratified at 
| the prompt response which came to the ques- 
| tionnaires sent out to members early in 
November. Approximately 21 per cent of the 
| questionnaires were returned, and the replies 
indicated a serious and critical analysis of the 
problems submitted for your consideration. 
Returns came from 41 states, California lead- 
ing with 31 replies, while New York was a 
close second with 25 replies. Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin sent in approximately a dozen 
replies each. 

Of those replying, 49 were members of 
teacher-training and college faculties, 30 were 
elementary school principals, 50 were ele- 
mentary school supervisors, 23 were super- 
intendents or assistant superintendents, 24 








were county superintendents, and 23 were 
supervisors of special subjects. Eighty-two 
per cent of those replying expressed ap- 
proval of the statement of function, and also 
of the plan for the Journal and annual pub- 
lications. The departments of the Journal 
were ranked as follows in the order of pref- 
erence: (1) Professional Improvement, (2) 
Personal Growth, (3) Social Orientation, (4) 
Review of Educational Research, (5) News 
from the Field, (6) Editorials, and (7) Book 
Reviews. 

Approximately 63 per cent expressed ap- 
proval of the plans for meetings, ranking the 
winter meeting first in importance. Fifty- 
three per cent indicated the desirability of 
having the Department undertake studies in 
the field of supervision by the establishment 
of continuing commissions or committees. 
Extension of membership on the type of posi- 
tion basis received greater approval than 
extension on a functional basis, although the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that all 
who are concerned with supervision should 
be invited to membership. 


| Jo the Members 


uo 


The executive committee, meeting in De- 
cember, gave careful consideration to all sug- 
gestions contained in the questionnaires, 
and on the basis of these suggestions and 
other studies which have been carried on 
during the year, have developed specific 
recommendations to be submitted to the 
Board of Directors and to the members at 
the annual meeting in Cleveland. Put the 
Annual Business Meeting on your calendar 
now—Tuesday, February 28, 1939, 3:45 P- M., 
Club Room A, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


NEW MEMBERS 


We are happy to welcome to our Depart- 
ment thirty-two new members who enrolled 
during the month of January: 


ALABAMA 
Pauline O’Rourke, County Supervisor, Mo- 
bile 
CoLoraDo 
H. L. Greear, Superintendent, Sargent Con- 
solidated School, Monte Vista 
District oF CoLUMBIA 
Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Spe- 
cial Problems, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 
Helen M. Strong, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 
FLoripa 
Columbia High School Library, Lake City 
Pensacola High School Library, Pensacola 
ILLINoIs 
Arthur U. Edwards, Principal, Campus Ele- 
mentary School, Eastern Illinois S. T. C., 
Charleston 
INDIANA 
Jeannette Knowles, Principal, School No. 61, 
Indianapolis 
Inez G. Miller, Elementary Supervisor, Hunt- 
ington 
J. M. Sellers, Superintendent of Schools, Ho- 
bart 
Elizabeth R. Witt, Supervising Principal, 
Calvin Kendall School, Indianapolis 
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MassACHUSETTS 
Bertha C. Quinnam, Elementary Supervisor, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston 
Emily Sweet, 22 Hammond Street, Waltham 
MICHIGAN 
Stanley E. Dimond, Supervising Instructor, 
Department of Social Studies, Detroit 
Education Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Aileen Perskari, 611 Fifth Street, Traverse 
City 
MonTANA 
Jeannette Donaldson, Department of Educa- 
tion, Northern Montana College, Havre 
New York 
Mary M. Blair, Principal, Public School No. 
20, Port Richmond 
C. W. Slocum, Principal, Cobleskill School, 
Cobleskill 
NortH CaAroLina 
Elon College Library, Elon College 
Nort Dakota 
A. L. Hagen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dickinson 
Ou10 
Lucretia Cavanah, Supervisor of Handwrit- 
ing, Board of Education, Cleveland 
Zara Olive Sumner, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Music, Lakewood 


( 





The Eleventh Yearbook, Cooperation: Principles and Practices, was mailed 
on February 15 to all members whose dues were paid through December, 1938. 
Others who are entitled to this yearbook will receive it as soon as their present 
addresses are known. If you have not received your copy, please write to the 
Executive Secretary so that the records may be verified. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Alice Dean Heintzelman, Fourth Grade . 


Supervisor, State Teachers College, Slip. 
pery Rock 
TENNESSEE 
Susan Crutchfield, Elementary Supervisor, 
Montgomery County, Clarksville . 
Mary Sneed Jones, Elementary Supervisor, 
Brentwood 
Fannie Joe Latta, Elementary Supervisor, 
Somerville 
Elenora Walker, Principal, Shepherd Ele. 
mentary School, Chattanooga 
VIRGINIA 
Miss M. Wilson Hildebrand, Earlysville 
Blanche N. Joynes, Supervisor, Accomack 
County Public Schools, Onancock 
WASHINGTON 
Theodore G. Stevens, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ridgefield 
CANADA 
Floyd L. Irwin, Principal, Junior High 
School, Nelson, B. C. 


In addition to these new members, 116 te. 
newed their membership. Subscriptions to Edu- 
cational Method received during January were: 


41 new, 98 renewals. 


Edith M. Bader 


PRESIDENT. 
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‘NEWS FROM 
‘THE FIELD 








Editor, Jutta L. Hann 


[Contributions to this section will be welcomed. ] 





ROUND TABLE MEETING OF SUPER- 
VISORS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


At a recent round table meeting of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, reported to us by Professor Mabel 
E. Kirk of State College, the following off- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, L. B. Furry, Director of Elementary 
Education, Johnstown; Vice-President, Mar- 
garet Davis, Elementary Supervisor, Al- 
toona; Secretary, Allen D. Patterson, Direc- 
tor of Laboratory School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven. 

The program was in the form of a panel 
discussion, in which the following members 
participated: J. I. Baugher, Superintendent, 
Deery Township, Hershey; L. B. Furry, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Johnstown; 
Thomas Gilland, State Teachers College, 
California; C. Herman Grose, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Erie; Harry L. Kriner, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Victoria Lyles, Director of Elementary 
Education, York; Allen D. Patterson, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven; and Mr. 
Raker, State Teachers College, Kutztown. 
Some of the conclusions reached were: 


1. A certain gap does exist between the teach- 
er’s preparation in teacher-preparatory 
institutions and his adjustment to and 
growth in service. 

2. Our purpose shall be to eliminate this 
gap. Some of the ways of doing this ap- 
proved by the panel are: 

a. More careful selection of students for 
teacher-preparatory courses. The re- 
sponsibility for such selection belongs 


both to the high schools from which the 
students come and to the institutions 
which give the courses. 

b. Closer contact of the instructors in the 
preparatory schools with actual public 
school teaching and teaching problems. 
(It was even proposed that all teachers 
in colleges and schools of education 
should actually have had public-school- 
teaching experience.) 

c. An organized, cooperative plan of fol- 
low-up service by the teacher-prepara- 
tory institutions. It was emphasized 
that this must be more than the giving 
of remedial aid to patch up difficulties 
—that it must be, rather, real participa- 
tion in all the educational functions of 
the schools in which the institution’s 
graduates are working. 

d. A period of cadetship or interneship 
on the part of beginning teachers with 
the idea that this period should be 
made possible before the beginning 
teacher is assured of permanent certifi- 
cation and permanent employment. It 
was proposed that permanent certifi- 
cation should be based upon recom- 
mendations of both the institution pre- 
paring the teacher and the district 
employing him. 

e. More attention by teacher-preparatory 
institutions to the social and cultural 
development of its students. 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS IN 
GRAND RAPIDS 
The public schools of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, have had for several years an ex- 
tensive program which provides opportuni- 
ties for elementary school children to visit 
various community enterprises. Miss Vesta 
Shimel, Supervisor of Later Elementary 
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Grades, reports that a survey for the year 
1937-38 showed that approximately 6,000 chil- 
dren had observed environmental activities 
as part of their school experience. This num- 
ber represented 200 elementary classrooms. 
More than go different activities were visited. 
Four hundred different parents accompanied 
the children on these trips. Their under- 
standing of the values of changed ways of 
school life increased greatly through these 
excursions. 

The significance of a study of community 
life such as these teachers are engaged in is 
evident. For this group the association with 
many types of people and observation of vari- 
ous lines of work is a valuable experience. 
Problems come to be seen in their relation- 
ship to real life issues. Better understanding 
of actual conditions in the community re- 
sults in an ever-widening view of the existing 
material and social situation, with a disposi- 
tion to reexamine and to reconstruct atti- 
tudes. 

Two very helpful mimeographed bulletins 
entitled “Excursions Give Reality to School 
Interests” and “Our Food Supply” are avail- 
able upon request to the Later Elementary 
Department of the Grand Rapids public 
schools. Printed leaflets showing the scope of 
the excursions taken over a two-year period 
are also available. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHER GROWTH 


We are indebted to Miss Laura Hooper, 
Director of Elementary Education, Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts, for the following report 
of an important supervisory activity in her 
state: 

The Second Yearbook of the Association 
of General Supervisors of Public Education 
of Massachusetts is the outgrowth of meet- 
ings of the association extending over a 
period of three years. The program which 
was initiated in 1937 centers around problems 
of teacher growth. Small study groups meet- 
ing informally throughout the three years 
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have developed and are developing the gen. 
eral topics and subtopics which will eventy. 
ally make up the chapters of the yearbook, 
and also provide topics for discussion in the 


meetings. The tentative chapter headings are ff 


as follows: 


1. Statement of a Philosophy of Education, 
2. Statement of a Philosophy or Goals of the 


Supervisor Consistent with the Accepted j 


Philosophy of Education. 


3. The Meaning of Growth as Applied to 


Education. 

4. The Growth of the Teacher Through 
Participation in Curriculum Making. 

5. The Growth of the Teacher Through a 
Better Understanding of Tests and Meas. 
urements. 

6. The Growth of the Teacher Through the 
Sharing of Experiences. 

These topics, presented by individual 
members of the Association, were agreed 
upon by all as implying problems of special 
significance to teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Miss Mary O. Pottenger is president of the 
Association and Miss Hooper is the editor. 
in-chief of the Yearbook. 


W. F. E. A. CONGRESS AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO 

The Eighth Biennial Congress of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro August 6-11. 
Hundreds of teachers and educational lead- 
ers from many parts of the world, particu- 
larly the American States, will come together 
for friendly discussion of their experiences 
and common problems in the guidance of 
youth. There will be opportunities for visit- 
ing educational institutions in other coun- 
tries en route to the Conference. 

The Rotterdam, sailing from New York 
on July 5th and from New Orleans July 
roth, has been specially chartered to pro- 
vide facilities for those attending the Contfer- 
ence. Further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to W.F.E.A. headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOL. By Robert Hill Lane et al. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. 
209 p. $1.90. 


Much has been written on the theory of 


| progressive education. However, many teach- 


ers have felt the lack of concrete descrip- 
tions of how these theories may best be put 
into practice. The Progressive Elementary 
School, by Lane and a group of co-authors, 
contains an excellent analysis of procedures 
that are being employed successfully in the 
elementary schools of Los Angeles. The book 
begins with a statement of the basic philoso- 
phy underlying the program. Then follows 
a group of chapters dealing with such topics 
as school organization, the school environ- 
ment, the curriculum, reading readiness, 
units of work and activities, dramatic play, 
and building good social habits. These chap- 
ters are rich in illustrative materials and con- 
crete suggestions for teachers. In some in- 
stances the materials are in the form of re- 
ports by teachers about their practices. 
Particularly helpful is the discussion of the 
school curriculum. A plan for reorganizing 
the content into “areas of experience” is pre- 
sented, together with illustrations for the 
“lower” and “upper” schools. The next group 
of chapters deals with “bridging the gap” 
between the kindergarten and first grade, 
home contacts, home reports, supervision, 
and finally a discussion of assets and liabili- 
ties of the program based on a list of twenty 
questions about aspects of progressive edu- 
cation. This last chapter is an excellent sum- 
mary of criticisms that have been made of 







progressive education practices; it gives the 
answers to these questions by a group of 
practical workers who have sought ways of 
obviating some of the possible weaknesses. 
To facilitate discussion of the materials in- 
cluded in this book, there is given at the 
end of each chapter a series of “study-group 
conference discussions” as well as a carefully 
selected bibliography of helpful materials. 
These should be quite useful in guiding 
teachers in the consideration of the issues 
discussed. The book is written in an inter- 
esting style and contains a wealth of photo- 
graphic illustrations. This book may be 
highly recommended for study by groups of 
experienced teachers and laymen who wish 
to secure definite information as to the mean- 
ing and practices of progressive education. A 
phase of this topic that is lacking in the dis- 
cussion is a treatment of methods of evalu- 
ating the results of such a program. This 
will have to be added through supplemen- 
tary readings by the group. 
Leo J. BRUECKNER, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEWER PRACTISES IN READING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Seven- 
teenth Yearbook. Bulletin of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Volume XVII, No. 7, 
July 1938. 704 p. $2.00. 


The literature on the teaching of reading 
has been augmented recently by the 1938 
yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, which gives the newer 
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practices in the supervision and teaching of 
reading in the elementary school. This book 
fills a long existing need in that it places 
special emphasis on the practical applica- 
tions of the principles and theories of the 
teaching of reading. This treatment of the 
subject will be especially valuable to super- 
visors and teachers who come in direct con- 
tact with children and who feel the need for 
the application of the results of reading re- 
search to the classroom situation. 

The book is a compilation of articles writ- 
ten by many workers in the field of reading, 
most of whom are teachers. The authors 
were evidently selected for having done 
outstanding or unique work in the area of 
the reading program they discuss. As a 
result, a number of interestingly contrasting 
points of view are given on each phase of 
the program treated in the book. ‘These con- 
trasting ideas are set in a very good frame- 
work of editorial comment. The selection 
of topics to be discussed is well made, and 
includes such helpful areas as: scope of 
school program in reading, reading readi- 
ness, beginning instruction, cultivating ap- 
preciation and good taste, reading in the 
content fields, diagnostic and remedial prac- 
tices, reading materials, use of libraries, and 
administrative and supervisory procedures. 

Because the organization of the book 
makes for a lack of continuity in presenta- 
tion, it is somewhat difficult to form general- 
izations about an area discussed. This criti- 
cism is partially offset by the variety of ap- 
proaches to the different instructional and 
administrative problems. These approaches 
contain many valuable suggestions for the 
teaching of reading. 

There is a tendency throughout the dis- 
cussion to include rather extreme practices 
without showing their place in a well- 
rounded reading program. The teacher 
or administrator using this book as a guide 
should be cautioned to analyze each practice 
cited, to see whether or not it is applicable in 
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the situation in which it is to be used. The(g O 
danger of limiting instruction to an extreme § ys 
or single snentene must be guarded againg {i di 
in teaching reading. The editorial comment {§ so 
may be used as a guide to the amount of th 
weight to be put upon any practice. This [ ti 
criticism of the book applies especially to the 
chapters dealing with reading readiness and } et 
beginning instruction. t 
There is special strength in the chapters } C 
dealing with reading for appreciation and [J 
study reading in the content fields. Thes [F ¢ 
chapters point out the necessity for an aware. | 
ness of the need for developing reading in  ! 
the various areas of the child’s school experi. F ‘ 
ence. There is some question, however, asto [ ‘ 
the adequacy of solving problems in othe [| 
subjects as the only means of teaching work. | 
type reading in the intermediate grades. 
The bibliographies that appear at the end 
of each section are well selected and should 
be a decided aid in enabling teachers and 
administrators to study further the problems 
raised by the yearbook. This book deals with 
real teaching problems in an interesting and 
practical fashion and should be a part of the 
reference library of every administrator and 
teacher in the elementary school. 
Guy L. Bonn, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PREPARATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Mary Dab- 
ney Davis. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, No. 18. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 76 p. $.15. 

The improvement of anything at all can 
begin best when we know its current status 
well. So far as the present kind and scope 
of the larger aspects of preparation for ele- 
mentary supervision are concerned, the status 
quo can now be learned quite thoroughly 
from a study reported by Mary Dabney 
Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education in the United States 
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Office of Education. Through a bulletin anal- 
ysis of 782 institutions and a questionnaire 
directed to 340 institutions, the author has 
sought to ascertain the provision made for 
the education of this important type of posi- 
tion. 

The general findings cover such gen- 
eral phases of preparation in the 48 states as 
the number of institutions which offer 
courses or curricula, trends in the scope of 
the curricula, administrative control, fields 
of specialization, academic levels of curricula, 


state requirements, curriculum patterns, the 
' nature of the technical and the professional 
» courses required. The monograph closes with 


a discussion of the implications and prob- 


‘lems, and with a tabulation of the names 


and locations of institutions, by states, which 
offer courses for the general supervisor, the 
music, the fine arts, the industrial arts, the 
health and physical education supervisor, 


) respectively. 


As might be expected, the study reveals 
wide variations of practices and policies, a 


' recent increase in course and curricular of- 


ferings, lack of standardization in course 
titles, a trend to require preparation at the 
graduate level, and specific requirements in 
the areas of administration, curriculum, 
methods, tests and measurements, research, 
and special techniques of supervision. 

The chief deficiency of the investigation, 
which can be remedied only in an additional 
study of larger scope, is the failure to iden- 
tify the content topically or by units in 
greater detail. It deals only with course titles, 
credits, and curricula. The dominant philos- 
ophy that prevails is not revealed. 

The publication should be helpful to those 
who wish to locate institutions for study and 
to those who are building curricula for su- 
pervisors from course titles. 

W. E. Perk, 

Dean, School of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN THE 
MAKING. By William L. Wrinkle. New 
York: American Book Company, 1938. 319 p. 
$2.50. 


Progressive education is in the state of 
trial and experimentation through which 
every new movement must go. Illustrations 
of the progressive philosophy as it is devel- 
oped and applied in practice are therefore 
particularly welcome contributions to edu- 
cational literature. For six years the Second- 
ary School of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley has been formu- 
lating and applying a philosophy in con- 
formity with newer concepts of education. 
This cooperative faculty enterprise has re- 
sulted in the publication of The New High 
School in the Making. 

It has long been recognized that one of 
the most crucial problems in teaching is 
the establishment of a vital relationship be- 
tween philosophy and practice. Treatment 
of this phase of the problem and the develop- 
ment of a basic philosophy are presented in 
the first three chapters. The nine succeeding 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
various areas of the secondary school cur- 
riculum with recommended procedures. 
Written cooperatively by the author and 
teachers who are engaged in teaching on the 
secondary level, the chapters include: The 
Social Studies, Language Activities, Health 
Education, The Arts, Science, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Activities, and Social Edu- 
cation. The general fields of the library, 
radio, motion pictures, guidance, marking 
and reporting are treated in four chapters. 
A chapter on teacher education for the new 
secondary school, written in collaboration 
with Dr. Winfield D. Armentrout, and one 
on the secondary school and the college, pre- 
pared by Dr. George Willard Frasier, com- 
plete the book. 

Those responsible for the conduct of sec- 
ondary education are insistent that the main 
function of the school is to educate boys 
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and girls for intelligent, cooperative mem- 
bership in a democratic society. Dr. Wrinkle 
writes: “The American secondary school 
has been pathetically inadequate in meeting 
the demands of a dynamic civilization for 
a program of education for living in a mod- 
ern world” (p. 13). Educational reconstruc- 
tion based upon “simple elementary truths” 
and “common sense,” the dominant theme 
of the book, is the answer provided by the 
author. The “greatest obstacle to the recon- 
struction of secondary education,” he asserts, 
is to be found in the teacher. The teacher of 
the new school must be more than skilled in 
the artistry of teaching. He should be a per- 
son of intellectual and moral stature; one 
who possesses “broad attitudes of under- 
standing and appreciation.” Institutions en- 
gaged in the training of teachers must meet 
the challenge of preparing them for the 
modernized secondary school; consequently, 
an increasingly greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the teachers’ social, cultural, 
and philosophical education. 
One might expect that a book presenting 
a symposium of a number of teachers would 
show signs of lack of continuity. Such is 
not the case. This book has been carefully 
written in the vigorous style that character- 
izes the author’s publications. The content 
has been used experimentally in a course on 
the graduate level; however, its use need 
not be restricted to advanced students, In- 
deed, most teachers will find the work 
thought-provoking. The book deserves and 
should enjoy a wide audience. 
Wiuiam S. Cartson, 
Director of Training School, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching in the Elementary School. By Luella 
Cole. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1939. 518 p. $2.50. 

Psychology Applied to Teaching and Learning. 
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By Coleman R. Griffith. New York: F 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 650 p. 

Problems in Public School Supervision, By 
Alonzo F. Myers and Louise M. Kifer. Ney 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 211 p. $2.09, 

Principles of Democratic Education. By Wi. 
liam Bruce. New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine, 
1939. 382 p. $2.50. 

Your Experiment in Living. By Michael A, 
Cassidy and Helen Gay Pratt. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1939. 153 p. $1.75, 

Third Digest of Investigations in the Teaching 
of Science. By Francis D. Curtis. Philadel. 
phia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1939, 
419 p. ; 

The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By Frank A. Butler. Chicago: Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. 389 p. $3.00, 

The Implications of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher. Joint Yearbook, American Educ. 
tional Research Association and the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1939, 
318 p. $1.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal 
Aid for Education. By Robert R. Hamilton. 
Staff Study No. 7; 71 p.; $.15. Vocational Ed- 
ucation. By John Dale Russell and Asso 
ciates. Staff Study No. 8; 325 p.; $.40. Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 

Units of Work in Education for Homemaking, 
Bulletin 321; 80 p. Expanding Functions of 
Education for Pennsylvania, Bulletin 1; 
41 p. School Laws of Pennsylvania, Bulletin 
65; 533 p- Harrisburg: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1938. 

10 Years Progress in Aberdeen Public Schools. 
Aberdeen, S. D.: Board of Education, 1938. 
104 p. Illus. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund—Review for the Two 
Year Period, 1936-1938. By Edwin R. Em- 
bree. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1938. 
39 P- 

1000 and One—The Blue Book of Non-The- 
atrical Films, 14th Annual Edition, 1938-39. 
Chicago: Educational Screen, 1938. 104 p. 

Instructional Practices in Elementary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 306. Lansing: Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1938. 
178 p. 
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